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TO THE EEADER. 



The Publishers have done the Author the honour to 
collect the **0dd8 and Ends tkom an Old Dkawek," 
for which he is very much obliged to them, as he never 
dreamt that any literary dishes of his preparation would 
ever be thought worthy of being warmed up afresh. 

At the same time he must not forget to thank the 
Editors of the "Quarterly Eeview,'' "Erasers," "Hood's," 
the "New Monthly," and "Ainsworth's" Magazines, for 
kindly permitting hii». to re-publish the papers, which 
have appeared in their respective journals. 

May Fair, November^ 1854. ^ 
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THE ARISTOCRATIC ROOKS. 

A SKETCH FOR THE GREAT FAMILY OF THE SMITHS. 

Was it spring — or summer ? The question would have been 
difficult to answer^ but that here and there^ in the green lane^ 
as you looked up in the great chestnut trees^ the tender fan- 
like leaves seemed crumpled and languid; like the wings of 
insects just imfurled fi'om their winter sheaths. That it was 
not full summer you were again reminded by the blooms of the 
wild apple-trees standing in the hedges on either side, and scat- 
tering a semicircle of fresh white blossoms upon the ground 
below. Neither, in summer, does the note of the mavis seem 
so clear, as it bursts out without any warning from the hedgerow, 
reminding one of Chaucer, and the song he heard that fresh 
morning, in the medlar-tree, near five centuries ago. How 
wonderfully Nature reproduces herself! Those notes are the 
same that that thorough English bird piped to Gurth, the swine- 
herd, as he drove his unsavoury flock to the mast forests in the 
days of the Normans. And the cuckoo, do you not hear him ? 
Where is he — ^up in the elm tree? or in that alder-bush? You 
turn east, and west, and wonder where the sofl mechanical note 
comes from. Never mind ; there it is, and that is enough. 
We think of ^^ meny England" we suppose, when we hear the 
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2 THE ARISTOCRATIC ROOKS. 

sound of our English song-birds, and see the spring flowers 
come up, because our early poets were so fond of them, and, 
indeed, talked of little else, so that they seem a part of the 
middle ages j and we are somewhat puzzled to think that they 
should have survived its brave customs — but here they are. A 
great religion has passed away ; we hunt the branches of the 
yew-tree no longer for the trusty weapon ; where once the vil- 
lagers shot with the crossbow, now come Commissioners of 
Inclosure, and obliterate its sod, and the footpaths that genera- 
tions have graven ; the passage of swifk, rushing steam seems to 
have put our great mother herself into irons. Amid all these 
changes nature works still by her eternal laws. You see that 
clump of cowslips, just beside the freshly shrouded tree ; those 
flowers are as old as time itself (to put aside the theory of the 
"Vestiges of the Creation"). We shall all die and be dust, we 
and all our friends, but those cowslips will spring up in pretty 
nearly the order they now stand in some fine day centuries hence, 
and they will hang their heads, and the soft shadows of the per- 
fect day will lie upon them just the same 5 so many will have 
pearls in their eyes, and so many will be without them. Talk 
of ancestors, indeed : we should like to see the genealogy of one 
of these flowers — ^what a family tree it could show ! ! ! Let us 
leave, however, the stile, over which in fancy we have been lean- 
ing, and turn again into our green lane. 

Two labourers are approaching each other, homeward bound 
after the toils of the day. They meet, and stop some little 
apart, for labourers rarely come near, or shake hands, in their 
passing recognitions. 

" Well, Tummas," says one : '" how be you ?" 
'^ Purty well, Willum ; how be missus, now?" 
" She be getting on prime ; please God the fine weather do 
last she '11 soon be about again. I be just come drew the five 
acre — ^the young wheat do thrive amain.'* 

"Ah ! it do then. Why, what's to do up at the Hall. I hear 
tell the Squire be going." 
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THE ARISTOCRATIC ROOKS. 3 

'^ Ah, sure enough ; somehody from up Lunuon ways a' took 
it. Bob Wiltshire was a saying, down at the ^ Open Hand/ as 
how the new comer's name be Smith." 

" Sure. Well, the old Squire was a good friend to the poor, 
but a little hasty like ; and Miss Emily, a good many folk will 
miss her hereabouts." 

^^ Ah, they wool. Good night, Tummas," 

« Good night, Willum." 

And thus the two labourers parted. Their little conversation, 
however, especially the latter part of it, seemed of not a little 
interest to a third party. 

On one side of the lane was a ploughed field ; and close to 
the hedge, perched upon a fresh lump of loam, shining from the 
recent passage of the share, stood a very knowing looking old 
file of a rook. A little red worm twisted and tied and untied 
knots in his beak ; but the rook seemed lost in thought, as he 
caught the last words of the labourers' talk. He cocked his 
shining head on one side, and seemed to drink in every word 
with his little clear black eye. When the sound of the speakers' 
footsteps were heard widening apart, he seemed suddenly to 
remember the agile little worm, and making a sudden bolt of 
it, said to himself, as if he miised over some great fact, — "The 
old family going — a Smith coming — ^here's a go ! " — and fled off 
rapidly to where the distant top of a rookery stood painted 
against an evening sky. 

It was a pleasant scene, up in the windy crowns of those 
ancestral elms. Every available fork of their "marriageable 
arms " was filled with a black comfortable-looking nest. Here 
and there a callow beak was seen sunning itself, as it rested 
upon the edge of its cra41e, and the level light of a declining 
sun shone upon a glossy poll. Other young rooks more ac- 
tively inclined, and "just going off," — to use a maternal term, 
were hopping from branch to branch, and making balancing 
poles of their fluttering wings to steady their unstable footing. 

Below, just seen between the green branches, like a pictm'e of 
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4: THE ARISTOCRATIC ROOKS. 

Rysdale's, showed the fine ruhicund* visage of the old hall, 
made more glorious than ever in colour by the red glow of the 
setting sun, which fell upon it sidewa3''s, and threw a deep shadow 
from every projection and bossy ornament, and at the same time 
stamped upon the background of deep green trees, the golden 
dragon on the clock tower 5 its burning stillness giving a won- 
derful repose to the picture. The trim garden at its front lay 
like a map rolled out before it, cut into a thousand quaint walks 
and flower-beds. 

Who is that, dressed in the loose white robes of summer, who 
wanders so disconsolately along the old yew tree walk ? She 
tmns into the summer house, and sits down as if full of thought ; 
she gazes upon the little windows, and burst into tears as she 
sees some name scratched upon the pane — a brother's, perhaps, 
long dead and gone 5 the bees come stealing by, and their hum 
is drowned in the deep honey cups ; the butterflies in pairs come 
dancing through the air, and palpitate upon the swinging flowers 
at her feet ; but she looks not, her heart is full — 'tis the Squire's 
fair young child taking her last walk in the garden— the old 
family are about to leave their inheritance, and to-morrow comes 
the foot of the stranger. 

The evening was fast gathering in, and the sky was dotted with 
the flight of rooks coming home from the distant woods. Upon 
the highest perch of the rookery, meanwhile, the old bird took 
his post. Presently the rooks, one by one, came dropping down, 
waving the light branches of the elms as they perched. They 
could all see that something was in the wind. What could it be ? 

There was a deep silence in the rookery. 

Reader, have you never, when dreamily sauntering up some 

* They have lost the art of building these old brick mansions now, — or 
rather the art of making the materials. Look at an old Elizabethan house: 
how time seems to have fused the bricks together into one kindly whole, 
and tinted it with a colour which fills the painter with delight at its repose, 
and the harmony it exhibits to the surrounding scenery. Our modern 
tnllas rejoice in a burning yellow, bright enough to scorch the eyes out o^ 
Q salamander. 
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THE ARISTOCRATIC ROOKS. O 

old avenue of elms, been suddenly brought to a state of 
consciousness by the sudden ceasing of that dignified " caw ! 
caw!" which, unobserved, formed a pleasing running accom- 
paniment to some vague regret that you had not ancestors 
also^ and a wish that the fine coat of arms so elaborately graven 
upon your handsome seal ring was something more than a " de- 
lusion and a snare;*' have you not, on such occasions, stood still 
and, peering up between the green network of leaves, asked 
yourself, "What are the rooks so quiet about?" Depend upon 
it there was much in their silence ; who knows but that they 
might have been breathlessly awaiting the discovery of a fact as 
important as the old rook is about to unfold. 

It was provoking, even to rook nature, to observe the coolness 
with which the old bird stretched out his wing, with a kind of 
yawning expression, then looked up with a glance, as much as to 
say, " The honour of rookdom is in my hands," then turned his 
unimpassioned beak down again upon his languid wing, and set 
smooth some erring feather. 

'^ I have lived here, rook and squab, this last ninety years," 
said he, mournfully, as if soliloquising ; " and to come to this in 
one's old age ! — I have watched three generations of the family 
pass away, and to see this day at last !" 

"What, are they going to cut down Butleigh wood?" cawed 
out a beak from a distant branch. 

" 'Tis worse than that ! " said the mournful bird. 

" 'Tis all along of the Com Laws," said another. "They are 
going to turn the arable into pasture, so good-by to the red 
worms and the wheat-ears." 

" Base worshippers of the belly god," said the old rook, with 
rising indignation, "'tis no question of brandlings and sweet 
grubs, but of the old hereditary house. I overheard Will White 
say in the lane that the old people are going (which by the stir 
below I fear is true), and that a new man has bought the 
place. Now, the question is, shall we, the old Bashleigh rooks, 
submit tamely to the dynasty of the Smiths ? " 
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6 THE ARISTOCRATIC ROOKS. 

^^ The Smiths ?" cawed the whole i-ookery, in one wfld chorna 
of indignation. 

" Did you say Shith ?" said a very respectable middle-aged 
rook; putting his claw to his ear^ as though he did not exactly 
eatch the word. 

« S :M : I : T : H— Smith ] !" said the old bird, dwelling with 
a painful distinctness on each naked letter, and then summing 
the whole up into one crushing total. 

^' Smith ! what's a Smith f " said a pert young chip, like Beau 
Brummel speaking of a pea. 

His further impertinence, however, was put an end to by a 
dolk in the poll from a beak close by, which sent him purling 
into the branches below. 

** If we stop," said the old bird, "we know what we have to 
expect. The whole crew will be down here by shooting time, 
in flash sporting coats, fresh from Moses's with buttons as big as 
sunflowers, and Brummagem guns, and pop away at us — ^we who 
never gave in to anything meaner than a Manton or a Nock." 

" And then," said another, '^ we know the smell of the old 
keeper's gun so well ; but with these low people we shall never 
be safe." Like the Bourgeois Oentilhommey the speaker seemed 
to think the greatest fencing skill of little avail against the 
chance hits of the ignorant. 

" As for you young squabs," said a third, turning a particular 
eye on the pert young gentleman, who had by this time climbed 
into his place again, — " you will be shot sitting — a Smith never 
gives law!" 

The younkers trembled violently in their legs, and felt a very 
unpleasant sensation — something like a dose of No. 10, in their 
bellies. 

" Oh, let us be off! " said they, in an s^onizing tone. 

" Yes, let us be off ! " said the unanimous rookery. 

" By worm time to-mon»ow, then," said the old bird ; " and 
towards Butleigh woods." 

Before the morning had well broken, the tall trees of the 
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THE ARISTOCRATIC ROOKS. 7 

rookery, once aKve with the black city which they bore in their 
arms, were quite deserted. The last rook had sailed away to 
Butleig^h, where a family, which had descended from the Danish 
6€» kings, had long been settled. 

Did I say all? No, not quite all; for one solitary bird still 
Kngered — it was the forward young coxcomb, who had met with 
auch summary punishment. Sulky, and out of humour, he would 
not accompany the flock. Here he stopped watching, day by 
day, the mournful bustle which accompanied the departure of 
the Squire's family. And it was not until long after the depar- 
ture of the flock, that any sign of the coming of the parvenue 
purchaser was to be seen. One morning, however, there drove 
up to the back court of the house a jaunty dog-cart, driven by 
a groom dressed in a very sober and correct manner. The groom 
descended, and pulled out of the latticed boot, not a couple of 
sporting dogs, but two deal boxes, and placing them on the 
ground, disappeared through a little side door, which was opened 
to him by the old woman set in charge of the house. This little 
occurrence had not escaped the keen eyes of the young malcon- 
tent rook, who had been watching events from a neighbouring 
tree. After waiting for some little time, to see if any one was 
coming, he thought he would just take a nearer inspection of 
affairs, so with outstretched wings he descended on the great 
flags of the courtyard ; and by degrees, as if quite unintentionally, 
came close to the two boxes — a little hop, and then he was 
perched upon the top of one of therri. Hop, hop, and his claws 
sounded upon the hollow box. His little eye seems dazzled by 
the brass direction plate. But what can it be ? He's found out 
something, that's certain, and there he goes as fast as light 
towards the Butleigh woods. 

And now let us digress for a moment, and consider why all 
this stir about the Smiths. Would a Smith by any other name 
smell sweeter ? See how all the race answer in the affirmative, 
by the efforts they make to escape from it. Observe the dif- 
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8 THE A RISTOCKATIC ROOKS. 

ferent arts they practise to " sink" it. Let us take " Sidney- 
Smith" as an example (there are so jnany of the name that we 
cannot he considered personal). What a delicate alliteration; 
what an artftd melting of one word into another. The seductive 
Sidney hanging hefore the hideous Smith— and looking so 
natural ! like the accidental curl so carefully turned over the de- 
fective eyehall ; — such a harmony, too, in the look of the letters, 
it seems like one name. The httle green hlights in the same 
manner try to escape detection by clinging to the tender verdant 
leaves. But the bolder move is to affix some curious or startling 
Christian name. Thus, for instance, Prometheus Smith fancies 
he has entirely swamped his proper name. It is the tiick of the 
man with the shocking bad pair of boots, who tried to " carry 
them off" by wearing a bright Bengal tie. But none of these 
stratagems will do ; no, " not all the perfumes of Arabia will 
sweeten this little name^^ and the 1,343 to be found in the 
'^ Post-office Directory" must bear theu* burden as they may. 
No — there is one way, and only one-^but, while we have been 
digressing, the rookery has grown alive again. The flock has 
returned, and every householder among them has again taken 
possession of his tenement. No visions of the coming. Smiths 
now seem to disturb them \ their minds ai'e evidently at ease. 

What is the meaning of this sudden return ? Have the old 
birds sacrificed their aristocratic notions to the necessities of 
their position ? Does base expediency conquer their imperious 
pride? Not at all — the rooks are still firm adherents to the 
divine rights of kings, the advantages of a territorial aristocracy, 
&c., and remain hearty despisers of mushroom millionaires. But 
they have been labouring under a little mistake, which the young 
rook has put right — very slight, indeed ; it was only about a 
letter. To you or to me such a matter would be nothing, but to 
them it was vital. Well, after all, says the reader, your rooks 
submit to the dynasty of the Smiths ? Yes, but they have found 
out that they spell their name with a Y ! 
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ODE TO MY PIPK 

Oh, blessed pipe, 
That now I clutch within my gripe, 
What joy is in thy smooth round bowl, 

As black as coal ! 

So sweetly wed. 
To thy blanched gradual thread, 
Like Desdemona to the Moor, 

Thou pleasure's core. 

What woman's lip 
Could ever give, like thy red tip. 
Such unremitting store of bliss, 

Or such a kiss ! 

Oh, let me toy 
(Ixion-like with cloudy joy). 
Thy stem with a most gentle slant, 

I eye askant? 

Unseen, unheard, 
Thy dreamy nectar is transferred, 
The while serenity astride 

Thy neck doth ride. 

A burly cloud 
Doth now thy outward beauties shroud ; 
And now a film doth upwards creep, 
Cuddliug the cheek. 

And now a ring, 
A mimic silver quoit, takes wing ; 
Another, and another, mount on high, 

Then spread and die. 
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They say in story, 
That good men have a crown of glory ; 
Oh; beautifiil and good; behold 

Thy crowns unfold I 

How did they live ? 
What pleasure could the old world give, 
That ancient; miserable lot. 

When thou wert not ? 

Oh, woe betide, 
My oldest, dearest friend hath died I 
Died in my hand quite unaware — 

Oh, Baccy rare I 



ON THE VARIOUS DISPOSITIONS OF RAZORS. 

I NEVER looked upon a razor with the eye of a Sheffield ma- 
nufacturer, as so much cutlery to be trafficked in, and there an 
end ; on the contrary, from my earliest experience, from those 
young days when every art was exhausted to exasperate my 
tender sprouting beard, I have ever contemplated its gleaming 
countenance with a curious and philosophic eye. 

I have not quite made up my mind yet that razors have not 
souls to be saved — that they have appetites and affections I am 
firmly convinced ; with these ideas I look upon them as so many 
psychological studies. Their different moods and caprices I 
watch and humour as carefiiUy as I would those of a child — 
for let me tell you, rough-chinned reader, you can no more co- 
erce the one than the other at all seasons by giving it the strap. 
To keep them all under proper guidance, I confess is no easy 
task. Ducrow riding twelve horses at once is nothing to it. I 
have become so accustomed to them, however, that I like their 
vices better than the virtues of other people's razors. It takes 
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ON THB YAIUOU9 BIdPOSITIOKS OF RAZ0B8. 11 

some little time to know aU their poiiitSy and no little tact to 
worii^ tkem well. I have a fine flashing blade^ by nature up- 
start aad cowardly. When in one of its fits^ nothing will move 
it. Diamond and star dust it seorna. There are more ways of 
killing a dog than drowning him^ says the old adage; and^ as 
1 have found, of sharpening a razor than by setting it. A 
medical student in the floor below (I live in chambers) comes to 
borrow a " scraper," as he calls it, now and then — what won't 
medical students borrow ? — ^so when the " ci*ittur" is in his tan- 
trume I hand it over to him for correction. Poor thing, the 
beaded breath flushes upon its cheek at the sight of his ugly 
mug and beard stiff as the end hairs of a nail-brush ! I heac 
him take it down stairs and give it a taste of his boot sole ; this, 
with a bullying determined air, quite awes its spirit, and it 
is always returned to me, as they say in eating-house phraseo- 
logy, '^in capital cut." With such dispositions the strong 
hand is the only effectual one ; with the wretched sullen temper, 
however, the sole cure is a studied neglect. I have a yellow- 
handled bilious individual of this class that every now and then 
turns sulky, and I find the only treatment that leads to a satis- 
&ctory result is to throw it by in the toilet-drawer along with 
the curious mSlange there to be found — old buttons, hair pins, 
broken ccHnbs, lace tags, faded knobs of camphor — and let my 
wife cover it up every morning with h^ curl papers, like another 
babe in the wood. A month's total abstinence from it makes it, 
I find, as sharp-set as could be desired. 

I must own, however, to a settled dislike of a black-handled 
razor with a German silver shield upon it, which seems to glare 
upon me like an evil eye* I bought it of a Jew boy one day 
(after reading " Coningsby"), in my enthusiasm for the "pure 
Caucasian race," and have repented it ever since. I never have 
a word with Mrs. (and words, good reader, will arise be- 
tween the best regulated couples) but I see its '^ air-drawn" 
form stretched out temptingly to my hand. I never go to bed 
nervous and dyspeptic but it gives me a final glare as I pop out 
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the candle. I put it away sometimes, for I think I see in it a 
wretched '^ unacted drama ;" but to hide it in drawers is useless, 
to shut it up in a sheath is equally futile : in some unaccountable 
manner it always escapes, and haunts my toilet-table like a 
Presence. I would not shave with it for all the world. 

Then, again, I have a razor, and it is a perfect type of its class, 
which, like Claverhouse, is never satisfied without taking its 
sanguinary draught before breakfast. Let me be as careful 
as I might, it n^ver fails when I take it in hand to satisfy its 
appetite upon my devoted chin; it must dim its polish by 
one spot of blood at least. I verily believe that it was forged 
out of Blue Beard's key. To make up for these perplexing 
idiosyncrasies which dwell in the best of steel, in most men's 
dressing-cases there lurks a good, shabby, hard-working Cin- 
derella of a blade, which nothing appears to put out of temper. 
I have one of this class, and what it has gone through there is 
no telling. My wife cuts string with it. I use it to whip 
off a button upon occasions. My little boy now and then 
seizes and whittles the table with it ; sometimes — horrid idea — ^it 
cuts his slate-pencil ! Yet it always seems up to its work. Like 
man, it ever appears to be " superior to its circumstances ;" when 
all the rest are out of order, this one alone is " faithful found." 

How many razors collect about a man in his lifetime ! What 
becomes of them ? They are never used up, but after certain 
service go, like old pensioners, to rest in odd comers, where, 
perchance, they will be turned up in the next generation by the 
little urchin who watches you with wonder at your toilet, and 
gets repaid by a dab of the shaving-bmsh — ^turned up rusted in 
their sheaths, to bring back a thousand old memories, and the 
features of a dear father's face nigh faded from the tablet of the 
mind. 

There can be little doubt, then, that razors share a common 
humanity with us. How many worthless blades, set off in ivory 
and silver, recline in velvet-cushioned cases, whilst the real good 
stuff, shut up in plain black horn, is looked upon with suspicion. 
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I have often thought^ as I have seen the men go up to the coach 
doors^ and flourish their open blades in the blinking eyes of the 
astonished insides, that even in such apocryphal quarters the 
true thing might be found. Imagine, good reader, the shame 
that must come over a sterling-minded well-regulated razor, at 
finding itself in the hands of one of that nomade tribe whose 
delight seems to be to frighten old gentlemen just going on 
long journeys, by performing a scalping movement with an open 
blade between each finger, within three inches of their heads ! 
Imagine the wound inflicted upon its spirits by the indignant 
denunciation of the aforesaid old gentleman of ''The swindler 
with his Brummagem trash." Such remarks must be cutting 
even to a heart of steel. But we must not pursue our theory 
much further, for fear that our wit^ as well as our razor, might 
begin to lose its delicate edge. 



A GARDEN SCENE. 

How the great sun is shining on the slope 
Of strawberry-roots ! Ah ! there's my pet 
Running her white hands under the cool leaves. 
Diving /or the red fruit tassels. I 'd have 
Some painter now to catch her eager look. 
Arch brows, and lips out-blushed by berry juice ; 
And just that glint of gold athwart her brow, 
Let through the rent in her broad summer hat. 
Drooping as languid as a poppy flower 
On her simned shoulders. 'Twould be a sketch 
To hang in my Sir Joshua gallery. 
A single word would bring her running up. 
Her finger tips like honeysuckle buds 
Five-parted, deeply dyed with odorous stains 
And holding some seed-speckled shining prize 
Plucked with its brother-blossom. — I'll take 
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The shadj holme-walk leading to the root^house. 
Old Joseph sees me coining- down the path; 
And wipes his forehead with a serious look; 
I 'U warrant now he's got some curious graft 
Or monster £ower to show ; I hate such tricks 
On Nature (plague take the parchment names 
The pruning knave giv^s to God's simple flowers) 
And yet there's something in the earthy man 
That poses one; his shoes look just like roots. 
I 've watched him in the hot-house^ muttering 
To the long, hairy creeping plant, hung up 
By four thin threads 'to the great branching -vine; 
And slow I 'ye seen him dodge the blue-botdes 
With thick, unwieldy fingers 'cross the panes ; 
Then stealthily go feed the Venus' fly-trap, 
And as the delicate green leaves curled round 
The glist'ning villains, how the clod would grin ! 
* And then he grows such rare prize orchises. 
Close-winged papilions, and hum-ceased bees 
So delicately poised, they 'd cheat a boy 
With ready cap — he '11 win the medal yet. 
The broad sunflowers at the high noon stare. 
Their comb-stored discs alive with busy drq^es; 
Wide open stand the bell-mouthed cactus plants. 
Like thirsty tongues their golden pistils loll 
Over the flaring scarlet ; flashing spar 
Piled rockwise round the pond, burns up 
The fine streaked feather grass. Such noons 
I love my great north drawing-room sketched round 
With sheathed water-lilies, and children white knee'd 
Striving 'gainst soft streams with minnow nets ; 
And as the gauzy curtains swell. 
To watch the black and yellow belted bees 
Towards the south peach wall, with dreamy soxmd 
Sail slowly by. 
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THE "TIMES" ADVERTISING SHEET. 

If Dr. Jedlor lived in these days, and I wished to combat his 
facetious idea that " life was a capital joke, nothing serious in 
it," I should put mto the goodnatured old gentleman's hand a 
copy of the I^mes New^aper. If there is anything terribly in 
earnest in the world it is the adTertising sheet of this paper. 
Was anything ever more fearfully alive ? Every advertisement 
seems to fight with its neighbour for pre-eminenoe and distinc- 
tion, and each page seems to writhe and wrestle all over like a 
dish full of m^^gots. What fleets of vessels are just ready to 
start for the lands of gold, each one possessing the best accom- 
modation, and boasting the ablest captain. What stalls of 
horses fill up another column, each one a greater bai^;ain than 
the other. What galleries of old masters just ready to fell 
under the hammer, each picture the most genuine of the lot. 
What ranks of servants out of place, all ticketed with their re- 
spective " wants." What groups of poor young gentlewomen 
^^ seeking a comfcnrtable home" in the .nurseries of the fortunate. 
If the spectator for a moment stops to dwell upon such advertise* 
ments, the iron enters into his soul, and he must seek relief by a 
philosophic contemplation of the mass. At the top of the 
column, Love now and then stands making signs with finger 
upon lip — " Florence" gives ^' a thousand kisses" to her distant 
and secret lover. A mother implores her darling boy to "re- 
turn home and all will be forgiven ;" or an injured wife, with 
Tehement words, leaps to the first reconciling words of her lord. 
Above the shouting of chapmen, the pu£5ing of quacks, and the 
thousand voices of trade, we hear these fervid outbursts of the 
human heart, and solitary cries of anguish, with a strange and 
startling distinctness. 

Sometimes, like Garrick's face, the pages will appear half in 
tragedy half in fai*ce. Mark that long list of hospitals, crying 
out for aid for the maimed and sick— and then beside it the 
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sprightly row of theatres, smilingly displaying its tinsel attrac- 
tions. Here an economic undertaker calculates for bereaved re. 
latives what he can " do'' a gentleman's funeral for, with " hearse 
and plumes and two coaches and pairs," or for what he can afford 
to put a defunct artizan underground, by means of the Shilla- 
beer buss. In the very next advertisement an enterprising 
stationer boasts the largest assortment of wedding cards, and 
finds everything (but happiness) for the bride. Then, aguin, 
" The original Maison Deuil" draws attention to its ^^ poignant 
grief mantles and inconsolable trimmings." Every ingredient of 
life seems mixed in this ever open book : we laugh, we cry, we 
pardon, pity or condemn, as morning after morning it brings be- 
• fore us the swiftly-shifting scenes of this mortal life. 

In the ancient Greek theatres, where the actors had to give 
their recitations in the open air, they made use of a brazen mask 
which projected the voice to a sufficient distance to be heard by 
a vast multitude of people. 

The brazen mask of the present age is this advertising sheet, 
behind which all conditions of people, day by day, plead their 
wants to the entire nation. What a strange crowd in one con- 
tinual stream passes through the doors of the little room in 
Printing-house-square, where this mask is erected ! The poor 
shrinking girl, who, for the first time, is obliged to come in con- 
tact with the hard world, brings her advertisement, offering her- 
self as a governess for the sake of *^ a comfortable home"— the 
clever schemer, who makes a living of the postage stamps he ex- 
acts fi'om those to whom he offers some extraordinary advantages 
— the enthusiast who brings his five shillings to have the end of 
the world proclaimed by a certain day — the poor widow who has 
come to plead "to the benevolent " for her destitute children — 
and the agent of the millionaire advertising for a loan of mil- 
lions — all shoulder each other in this room. What passages of 
life might not the attendant clerk read, to whom this con- 
tinual throng as it were exposes the secret necessities of the 
heart! 
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How anxiously next day each individual searches the wet 
page for the all-important advertisement. How the glossy curls 
of the young girl ripple over the sheet as she reads her own 
wants proclaimed aloud. It almost takes her hreath away — she, 
the timid little thing, thus to speak out as boldly as the best of 
them! The thought arises in her mind, that some good lady 
who has a daughter like herself, is reading it, and will have 
pity on her : it might be, that some abandoned wretch has the 
paragraph at the moment under his eye, and is plotting an 
answer which will bring her under his clutches. The schemer, 
ere the boy has come round for the boiTOwed paper, has suc- 
ceeded : piles of letters from people eager to partake of the 
wealth he offers them, have found him in postage stamps enough 
for the wants of the week. The proclamation of the coming end 
of the world has raised a laugh or two from the casual reader, 
and cast a thousand Muggletonians into sackcloth and ashes, 
and into the hourly expectation of hearing the last trump. The 
milHonaire has sent the fiznds down a quarter per cent., and so 
it moves. All these people have cried aloud, yet with closed 
lips, through this " ever open book" of the press. 

To the general reader how much is there to amuse ; how many 
many pictures of the little weaknesses of human nature, of pride 
and affectation, to be found in these daily announcements ! Let 
us take for instance, the ample columns appoi-tioned to those who 
advertise — " Apartments to Let." One is struck with the singu- 
lar fact, that nearly every other p^son who desires an inmate 
only, does so in consequence of " having a house larger than is 
required." Oue would think, that if this were the case, they 
would get into smaller ones; no, their sweetness of temper 
leads them to turn their misfortune to the general good of 
humanity. Then, amiable ladies, ovei-flowing with the milk of 
human kindness, " wish for two or three ladies and gentlemen, 
or a newly married couple, for the Bake of society .'" 

Poverty, "disguise thyself as thou wilt, thou art still a 
bitter portion ;" let us not too rudely tear aside the curtain, thin 
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and transparent thoug'h it be, witli which thou shieldest thyself 
from the world's contumely. 

Thank goodness, however, every corner of the human heart is 
not entirely meiteenary — there is one individual for whom the 
whole female tribe, from the lady who speaks to you as though 
you were so much dirt, whilst you are negotiating for her 
drawing-room floor, to the grubby lodging-house-keeper in her 
mangy fur tippet, greasy curl papers, and " three-and-sixpence a 
week for the kitchen fire," determinedly playing round th& 
comers of her mouth — ^possesses a most deep-seated affection. 
He is the ideal of a lodger, the individual they sigh for — 

^^ A quiet gentleman who dines out." 

In the many hunts I have myself had for rooms, how often have 
I come across this petted specimen of man. Did I ever get a 
peep of a particularly nice room, 'twas always the apartment of 
the " Quiet Gentleman." Did I express a wish for a strikingly 
clean bed-room, I was told with a slight shudder of indignation 
at the outrageousness of the request, that it belonged to the 
** Quiet Gentleman." " He has been with me," said one land- 
lady, " sixteen years last Lady-Day, and a quieter gentleman 
never trod the ground." 

Bachelor, a word with you : — Avoid the house that contains a 
^' quiet gentleman." You might not, any more than myself, 
be a " fast" or a riotous gentleman — ^but, ^^ comparisons are 
odious," — you cannot, try how you will, give satisfaction to any 
woman when there is such an immaculate as he in the front 
parlour. 

Ah, I can see him now, as he steps on to the flagged pathway 
of the long slip of garden, out Pentonville way, where he lives : I 
can see him as he looks up to the sky, and gives a satisfied 
'^Ah!" as though the wind had changed to his favourita 
quarter, though he knows as much of the North, South, East, 
and West, as the steeple on which the vane creaks. What a 
quiet black he wears ; down to the gaiters it seems cut in one 
piece by the shears of a forgotten generation ! The buss takes 
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him up at the corner, and he has the talk he has had any time 
the last ten years with the driver (for he rides outside in the 
summer on principle) about the wonderful times, what with the 
steamers and the railroads, &c., and the slow coaches they were 
when he was a boy. He knows where the best chop is to be got 
in the city (these quiet people do get hold of this sort of infor- 
mation somehow), and the waiter always keeps one place for him 
most religiously. He always goes straight home after business 
is over; with a latch key he is never trusted, if by any chance he 
were to be, he would doubtless think the bonds of society break- 
ing up, and would go and do something dreadful. His occupa- 
tion in the evening, is not of a more intoxicating nature than the 
arrangement for the hundredth time of a few botanical specimens 
which he had gathered in his youth, far, far away from dingy, 
sooty London, and the watering of the flouiishing little stand of 
geraniums, a present from his married sister in the counuy, 
which by some process of carefulness he has preserved through 
five winters. At ten o'clock precisely, the tic-tic of his watch 
might be heard as he deliberately winds it up, and the next 
minute his list slippera carefully ascend the stairs towards his 
bed -room. And such a prim spmce room it is, you could eat 
your dinner off any part of it. See how he has wafered a 
country newspaper against the wall, at the back of his wash- 
stand to preserve in all his integrity the blue and yellow man- 
darin, who, with his fellows, is eternally marching up the wall in 
all the pomp and glory of stencil work. He is, indeed, an in- 
valuable jewel J once secured, his landlady never lets him 
depart, except to his coffin, or to be married : it is the same to her 
which ; in either case he is to her for ever lost. But another, and 
another, still succeeds. If, good reader, you take up the Time^ 
to-morrow morning, you will find " the quiet gentleman, who 
dines out," still lured by the seductive voices of ladies who have 
'* genteel apartments to let." 

The top of the second column of the first page of the Times is 
the place where the printers ^^ pile the agony." Here we find 
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the different letters of tlie alphabet addressing each other in 
terms of the most frantic gTief or gentle reproach. A. B. is im- 
plored to return to his sorrowing T. T. X. X. wishes to meet 
L. M., not at Philippi, but at 5 p.m. In a brief paragraph we 
catch a misfortune so profound as to check at once the laugh 
with which we greet the more vulgar and curious advertisements 
that surround it. I remember once reading a line to this effect : 
— " The assistance came too late — she died in the night." Who 
was it that thus passed out of life the moment aid was at hand : 
who is it that remains to reproach himself with his tardiness ? 
The reader pauses for a moment, and wonders what tragedy lies 
hidden in this brief space, and then relapses into the contempla- 
tion of the fierce struggle for the world's goods which the vast 
mass of the advertisements represent. 

Sometimes we see an announcement in this column which con- 
sists of only two or three letters. A correspondence in cipher is 
here being carried on. It is reported that the struggle in Portu- 
gal which resulted in the expulsion of Don Miguel and the 
establishment of Isabella on the throne, was conducted from 
London through the Times, by means of cipher advertisements. 
What a singular idea — the strings of a revolution pulled through 
the comer of a newspaper— the most secret and dangerous move- 
ments, plots and counter-plots, affecting a whole nation, openly 
earned on in a space less than Rowland takes to puff his Kaly- 
dor. A king pulled down in fewer letters than is required to 
announce the defeat of a common councilman ! When Jones the 
cheesemonger, with spectacles on nose, read his account of the 
arrival of his prime ripe Stiltons he little thought that a queen's 
wishes had been conveyed through the next advertisement ; but 
misery does indeed make us acquainted with strange bedfellows. 
Immediately following these cipher announcements there is 
another class of advertisements which to us are exceedingly sug- 
gestive and rich ) such for instance, as tell of the loss of little 
articles of jewellery. Many a dramatic sketch glances thi*ough 
one's mind when reading such an one as the following : — 
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"LOST — Getting out of a cab at the Haymarket Theatre, 
a serpent bracelet, with gold heart attached, containing hair." 

"Well, and what can you make out of that?" says my lady 
reader, opening wide her eyes with 9 pretty air of astonishment, 

A moment, charming creature, whilst I indulge myself in 
painting a picture. 

"All right — Opera!" says the footman, slamming the cab 
door ! 

" Shall I put the window up ?" 

" Do, this dreadful dust makes one look such a fright !" 

" How beautifully your bouquet smells." 

" Oh, yes, my violets ! I am so fond of flowers !" 

" Ah, I see there is a serpent under them !" 

" My bracelet ! isn't it pretty ? papa gave it me as a birthday 
present." 

" But the hand is much prettier !" (Tis so natural to transfer 
our admiration from dead to living beauties). 

" Nay, nay, you really must not do so." 

" I will keep my little white prisoner here were it only to hear 
you say * nay,' so prettily." 

" Now, Mr. Now, Henry, do let go my hand. The man 

will open the door in a minute." 

A pretty little struggle. How pretty it is to wrestle with a 
white arm— during which the serpent becomes unclasped, and 
like the wily tempter of old, wriggles off and escapes. When 
the dazzle of the house and the grand crash of the overture has a 
little toned down, the lady discovers that her bracelet is gone. 
Ob, my dear little serpent — ^it is lost. I must have dropped it 
getting out of the cab. 

How placidly those large blue eyes look at you as she speaks 
— ^how collectedly they meet yours. What a calm innocence, a 
holy truth dwells in their clear depths ! A man must be a brute to 
gainsay her. Yes, it must have dropped oS getting out of the cab. 

The Times next morning has an advertisement to that effect, 
for which the gendeman is but too happy to pay, and Howell 
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and James's furnishes a fresh serpent, which the lover is but too 
delighted to be allowed to clasp round the lady's delicate wrist. 
I detect you, male reader, smiling* in your sleeve ! You, too, 
then have bought your experience — ^Well, I do not know that it 
could be purchased in a more delightful manner. And thus 
ends my little history of an advertisement. 



WESTMINSTER CLOISTERS. 

The thirteenth day of June — ^'twas hot enough 
For one of those old summer noons, before 
They meddled with the calendar, and nipped 
TJs of a fortnight's comfortable sun — 

Thanks give I to the monks with all my soul 
For their cool cloister roof, and lay me down 
Full length along the mouldering gothic bench, 
Envying almost that ancient abbot stern, 
Gervdtias de Blois, who close beneath 
Lies cut in stone. What might one better do 
On sultry days, than lie upon one's back. 
Along a cold stone flag, clothed all in stone. 
In full straight folds down to one's very feet } 
Whilst pendant gossamers, from bosses hung. 
Rising and .falling with slow stately swing. 
Wave one asleep ; or, as the eve came on, 
Marking the bats across the cloister grass 
Hurl themselves edgeways with delicious rush : 
Such were cool dreaming, for the weather fit. 

That old De Blois, he was a priest, indeed, 
Clutching his crosier on his carved grave 
As though he 'd rule them from his very tomb. 
The monks who stole here from refectory 
To cool an after dinner's bursting paunch, 
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Crept curve- wise round some yard or two, in awe 
Of the old Norman's irritable bones.; 
Though for the love thej bore him, had they dared, 
His very name, and date, they would have scuffled out. 

Abbot and priest, they Ve time enough, at last, 
In purgatorial graves to clear themselves. 
Each slab we step on 's answered from below, 
By the fat marrow of some ancient monk, 
Who yet grins up in hate through brass and stone. 
As over-head some evangelic dean 
Trips past in haste, to fill with serious look 
The chair at " Pastoral Aid " Society. 
Pastoral aid, indeed ! listen beneath, 
And hear them crunch their metacai*pal bones. 
As they would fix him there in grisly clutch. 
His weasand clipping with their rosaries. 
To stop his scheming 'gainst the Church's good. 
But hark ! the diapason's throbbing bass 
Trembles through windows pictured with the saints. 

Now by the sweat of tempted Anthony, 

Were I the veriest mummy of a priest. 
The sacred wafer in my gorge would rise. 
To listen to these hated heretics ! 
'Tis Tallis day, and nimble-fingered Turle, 
Is torturing with stern Lutherian hymn 
The rare orsran's fine old Catholic breath. 



THOUGHTS ABOUT LONDON BEGGARS. 

^JuiET streets are great godsends to beggars. Your great 
thoroughfares are hard-hearted things. People in the bustle 
and crowd won't imbutton their pockets — but your quiet streets, 
<:nl de sacs especially, seem made for beggars, and late-in-the- 
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morning asb-boxes. The beggar has such a claim upon the very 
last house in the street ; he has come all the way to beg your 
charity, with a mournful whine over the rails ; one feels he has 
had faith in the charity of the last house (at least a person of 
fine susceptibility, such as we profess to be, would feel so), and 
dependence on the kindness of human nature, we fancy does not 
always go unrewarded. We have lived in a quiet street now for 
some time, and are up to all their doubles, and, as in most other 
things, we have our favourites among them, however snealdng 
our regard might be for the whole family. Beggars divide 
themselves in several classes : — the humorous, the poetical, 
the sentimental, the dodgey, and the sneaking. The humor- 
ous beggar is for our money ; we cannot get a sight of him 
often, however, for, like a pair of skates, he is only of use in a 
hard frost, aided perhaps by a driving sleet. On such a day, 
whilst a man is making himself a peculiarly warm triangle before 
the fire, in the way in which Englishmen are so accustomed to, 
and in the true spirit of Christian feeling, pitying the poor devils 
their red noses as they pass — on such a day we may be pretty 
sure of our prime favourites. There is no mistaking them ; we 
hear their stentorian lungs in the far-off streets louder and louder, 
until they burst upon our sight, with bare feet, naked chests, 
white ducks, and navy-cut jackets — shipwrecked seamen, just 
cast ashore from St. Giles's. Bravely against the cutting sleet 
and splitting frost do they struggle up the road. 'Tis worth a 
penny, sitting by one's fire, to see the self-torture of the rascals 
— their feet well nigh sticking to the freezing flags. Let them 
pass on, to make soft the hearts of mothers who have sons at 
sea. They are jolly dogs, and worth their money to those who 
laugh before they give. 

Ag^dn, that old grumbling song rambling up and down, gusty 
as the wind round a church comer! The day is fine, and we' 
may have an out-of-door peep at the picturesque singer — the 
ship upon his head — the cubby-house upon his back— it seems 
all cast in one — as if they had been out in a great heat, and had 
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gradually fused tog-ether. Numberkas suggestions arise at his 
sight — is the little gii-1 in the cage his daughter f If so, he is 
not quite friendless ; but he can never see her but once a day 
when he puts her in, and he is obliged to talk round a comer to 
ber. Does he go to sleep with that nautical sort of nightcap 
on? He is decidedly a suggestive beggar, and, therefore, a 
poetical one. To find the sentimental class, we must trudge off 
to the Strand, or some large thoroughfare, as they are a passive 
race — sought rather than seeking, and are to be found, showing 
their wares off upon some snug door-step. The finest specimen 
of this. class is the woman with twins; a httle suckling on each 
side ; this is a sure card, few can stand twins, especially young 
married people. If such a couple happens to come by, the 
wife pities the "poor little dears," and the husband, poor fellow, 
thinks his turn may come next, so it 's a ready penny for her. 
We have even known a single child, well displayed, and of an 
interesting age, say three years old, draw well- There used to 
be a woman in the Strand who had a beautiful child, that she 
would set to sleep, to show its profile. A gentleman of our 
acquaintance could never pass her without dropping a sixpence 
into her lap, and when rallied for his extravagance, his answer 
was irresistible, at least to a father, " 'Twas so much hke his 
little Mary." The large hauls, we fancy, fall to the share of the 
sentimentd beggar, but the dodgey class pick up a few pence, 
In this category we place all those who have been driven by the 
harsh rigour of the mendicity oficers into petty subterfuges, 
which have utterly i^iled their characters as bold beggars. The 
p^permint dropper is, perhaps, the best type of the class we 
could pick out. Her chief haunt is in front of the National 
Grallery^ and the day must be wet and dirty. The artiste, ge- 
nerally a little girl (to get up a cry easily), and the mode of 
procedure very simple She carries a little packet of peppermint 
lozenges, which she pretends to vend at so many a penny ; she 
unfortunately manages, however, to run up against people, and 
get {Hished down, with her lily-white peppermints all in the mud. 
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They make such a show when ag-ainst the black ground, all 
speckled over — " That gentleman shoved me down," she cries, 
pointing to the person she run against. The gentleman gives 
her a fourpenny-bit to set her up in business again, and passes 
on. Ah ! what ai*e you doing up in that corner there, little 
girl ? licking them white again, as I am alive, and preparing fin* 
a new upset ! It will be observed, however, that a butcher's 
boy swaggering along may send her spinning in the road, and 
she will only clutch her merchandise the more firmly; but 
let a decent black coat come near her, or a kind looking old 
lady in pattens, and the diflPerence will soon be seen. A great 
example is this child of the evils of mendicity societies. They 
will not let her beg boldly, so she must turn a dodger, and a 
very clever one she is in the long run. The sneaking beggar — 
ah, there he is, half naked, without anything on his head, loib- 
bing his hands along the railings as he goes, to look as if he was 
after nothing. A fine eye he has for a fiddle- handle tea-spoon, 
or an area door ajar; he is essentially a quiet-street young 
gentleman — he loves retirement — training in this way by de- 
grees, we suppose, for the seclusion of the penitentiary. " Kind 
gentlemen, give a poor boy a penny." No almsman could say 
it with a more genuine tone ; even such as he reap a rich harvest 
from good-meaning unsuspecting old ladies. There is another 
class of beggars worthy of notice. The " Poor Jacks," the 
crossing sweepers ; and a polite race they are. " Thank you, 
sir ! " seems to come as readily from their lips, whether you give 
or not, if you only speak kindly. Some men think they have a 
right to march across a cleanly swept path, and never pay. Ac- 
cording to the first principles of the political economists, they 
are wrong. *' If a man," Bentham would say, " picks a wild 
apple from a tree, it is more his fhan another's, — he has im- 
parted some of his labour, and therefore has a prior claim to it." 
The crossing sweeper surely imparts some of his labour, and 
deserves a return for the benefit you reap irom it. People 
should not fancy their pennies are so difficult to get at ; to un- 
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button a coat is easy, but to go without a pennyworth of bread, 
as your poor almHmaii may, is very hard. And do not tfarow t 
down on the ground when you have got it out, but give it into 
the man's hand like a Chiistian ; they are only fools and par^ 
venues that treat poverty with contempt. As the wet days get 
fine, it is high fun to see what shifts they are put to, to show 
something for their money ; brush, brush, brush, till the stones 
are polished. The man who can longest hold out against a dry 
week, is the sweeper of Lansdowne-passage, beside Lansdowne- 
house. We remember watching him one fine day as we were 
passing, sweeping, in a grave and business-like manner, a little 
heap of dust from one end of the lane to the other. The next 
day, we happened to be passing the same passage, but in an 
opposite direction ; when we came to the end, there was our old 
iiiend the sweeper, leaning his hand upon his brush, and con- 
templating tlie self-same little heap of dust, tastefully brushed 
up all round into a little cone, not bigger than the sand in a 
good-sized hour-glass. The sight was almost melancholy. We 
believe, he gave it up soon afterwards, shouldered his brush, and 
hied to "fii'esh fields and pastures new;" but how that little 
heap must have journeyed backwards and forwards before it was 
allowed to rest in peace! The sweepers have their regular 
crossings, and if an interloper should happen to step in, he will 
soon find out he is on leasehold property, and must budge. 
They are not very lucrative posts, although there is a tradition 
about the holder of the richest (the Bank crossing) keeping his 
country house and his cab. The highest sum ever got by any 
of them, at one time, that we could hear upon inquiry, was a 
sixpence, and a "Dialogue between Richard and Harrj^,*' a reh- 
gious tract, given by a good lady of the Mrs, Fry class. A man 
should put halfpence in his pocket in bad weather; it is well to 
purchase a " God bless you ! " even if you know that your 
eleemosynary copper goes the next moment to one of the gin- 
shops, which, like a moral scurvy, seem to have seized upon 
every joint and comer of the metropolitan anatomy. We know 
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a gentleman, who is so scrupulously honest on the point of re 
warding the sweepers, that if, when he came home, he remem- 
bered that he had passed one of them without giving, he would 
issue out again, and, by way of punishment, give largess to 
every sweeper in the neighbourhood. A fine spirit moved him 
— a rare wie indeed in these hard utilitarian times. Beggars 
are sadly gone down in this England of ours — they should all 
be CathoHc, the true religion of mendicants. They might then 
by chance have their feet washed by the Pope on Holy Thurs- 
day, and be thus made aristocrats among their fellows for life. 
As a class, all the poetry is gone out of them. At the door of 
some almshouse, an old woman may still be seen with her clack- 
dish before her, at certain seasons of the year^the last of her 
race— reminding one of times long past, when there were no 
such things as mendicity societies, and charity was considered a 
thing which 

" Blesses him that giyes, and him that taikes." 



BE TRUSTFUL. 

It was the morning early. 
The sun shone on the grass. 

The dew-drops pure and pearly 
Hung like feir beads of glass. 

A little child lay playing 

Upon the smooth-shaved lawn ; 
Seemed it the sun was saying — 

" Oh, youth, enjoy thy dawn." 

Then moved a shadow slowly, 
A shade new born with day, 

Until it wrapped him wholly, 
The while in thoughtless play. 
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'^ 'Tis thus," said I, repining', 

'^ Weak child and strongpest man 
When at their gladdest shining 

Pass under sorrow's ban." 

Within the heart of laughter, 

A secret fear is bred, 
And the darkness of hereafter. 

From present joy is shed. 

Amidst these musings gloomy, 

Despairing thus of life, 
Calm, hopeful thoughts came to me ; 

Faith conquered in the strife. 

With countless fi-ank-eyed daisies 

The shadow seemed thick laid, 
like little children's faces 

The world's not made afraid. 

They had not much of beauty. 

But constant looks of praise. 
And a calm and fix^d duty 

Shone through their stead&st gaze. 

So, God, my heart to freshen 

And free me from my care. 
Had taught me a great lesson 

By little daisies fair. 

Again 'twas sunny morning. 

And sweet as sweet could be. 
The birds, the dull earth scorning, 

Sung from each brapching tree. 
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SENSATIONS OF A SUMMER NIGHT AND MORNING 
ON THE THAMES. 

It was the influence of the weather, I suppose : nibbing* my pen 
would do no g^ood. I had g-azed at a well-known spot on the 
ceiling without drawing' any inspiration from it; and, at 
last — sure sign of an unfruitful brain — I had fallen to all 
sorts of odd pen-and-ink drawings, and forged the names of all 
my friends upon the paper; when a sunbeam shot suddenly 
down upon me, as though Phoebus himself had directed a 
golden shaft to remind me of his worship. 

This dramatic little touch decided me. I shut up my 
writing-case and went to the window. The fineness of the 
afternoon had evidently affected the people with a sud- 
den love of the country, for they poured in a perpetual 
stream down the street, which was one of those in the neigh- 
bourhood of a steam-packet wharf. Here came some favoured 
dog with a lady on each arm, in a bewilderment of happi- 
ness between the broadsides of small talk which they threw 
into him on either side. There shuffled some old fogie 
from the counting-house, who had given himself a half- 
holiday that he might enjoy the sight of his little boys 
making hay upon the lawn with the little toy-rakes he had 
just given them, — strange what simple touches dwell in the 
bosoms of crusty old men of the world ! Then, again, came a 
pair of happy people : a fine, fair youth, under the rim of 
whose hat the crisp, golden curls shone in the sun, was whis- 
pering something to a httle drawn-silk bonnet, — all the pain- 
ters in the world could not have painted the intensity with which 
that little bonnet seemed to listen. " Why should I not enjoy 
God's sunshine," I said, "as well as the rest of His creatures?" 
I put on my hat, and was proceeding down my dull, drab- 
coloured, anti-domestic-looking chambers' stairs. 

" But, stop ! " said I, suddenly pausing. " Alas, I have no 
dear little di-awn-bonnet to talk to ! " 
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My laundress, who was coming up the stairs at the moment, 
drew flatly back to the wall to let me pass, and seemed as 
fixed there with astonishment at my words as though she 
were some ornithological specimen suddenly impaled. When 
I got down to the street, I had as many directions distracting 
my head as a post at a cross-road. I was relieved from my 
difl&culty, however, by one of the Great Western cabs driving 
past — those cockboats to the great leviathans of passage which 
lie at the outer anchorage of the City. I jumped into it, 
and threw down all the windows. The heat was intense : the 
sun, I am sure, that day would have shone right down into the 
bottom of a quart pot . 

*' I '11 have a day upon the Thames," said I ; " and lounge 
upon the pure crystal ! " The thought itself was cooler than 
one of Gunter's ices. 

The station was soon gained, for the cabby, to use his own 
words, *^ had a werry good hos." I was only just in time, 
however ; the clerk thrust my ticket into the marking-machine, 
which gave a sharp, spiteful nab at it, as though it had been 
dreadfully worried, and with its black teeth imprinted my des- 
tination—Maidenhead. 

In another minute I was in my carriage, and everybody 
studying with intense interest every button and seam of my 
coat : one man began rather to annoy me by the length of his 
survey, but I silenced him at once by making a deep scrutiny 
into a patch upon his boot ; he drew his foot into the shadow, 
and transferred his attention to the landscape. Our engine 
was the " Great Western," the monster that eats up seventy 
miles in an hour with ease ; the pace was accordingly first- 
rate. As we got into the open country the trees seemed 
engaged in a perpetual waltz, those in the middle distance and 
those afar off continually changing places ; then the furrows of 
the fields appeared to revolve like the spokes of an enormous 
wheel ; bridges were passed with a rush like the sound of a 
pump-ball; then the express-train met us, and disappeared, — 
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^ Like the lightning, which is gone 
Ere we can say, * It lightens,' " 

quite taking away the breath of one poor little girl, who was 
making her first journej bj rail, and who looked immediately 
to see if her ticket was all safe inside her glove. In half-an- 
hour we were at Maidenhead, and I alighted. 

From the station to the bridg-e it is a good ten minutes 
walk, dusty to the feet and hot to the back. But what a 
delicious scene when I got there ! Beneath one of the gray 
arches the silver stream leaves a little pathway. Here, in 
the cool shadow, I splashed about the water for pure joy. 
Three or four light wherries were moored near, and fi'om their 
bright breamed sides the reflection danced like golden snakes 
upon the water ; whilst from the sparkling water little waves 
of light were continually playing upon the curved skiffs' sides. 

I balanced with my eye the sculls in one of them, felt satisfied 
with their make, and in another moment the sharp nose of the 
boat made a deep dip into the clear tide, as I leaped in, took 
my seat, and peeled to my work. Splash, splash fell the blades 
on either side, and^^ like a trout, her nose turned upwards to 
the stream. There is nothing to me more exhilarating than a 
sharp pull against a gently running stream, — to feel the ash 
blades quiver under your nervous grasp, the footboard to give, 
and your whole frame to be in harmonious, energetic action ; 
and the tide testifying to your prowess, as, divided by the keen 
cutwater, it rumbles against the boat's sides. Upon such occa- 
sions, one feels the force of the passage in the Proverbs, — " The 
glory of young men is their strength.*' 

When I got as far as the picturesque old mill I stopped for a 
moment, for one never sees such places now but Tennyson's 
Miller^s Daughter comes to one's niind; however, no Alice 
stooped from the lattice to 

"Set 
Upon the narrow casement-ledge 
A long green hox of mignionette.** 
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But I will wager my life that it was only my usual ill-luck, and 
that beauty dwells beneath that roof. A little further on^ and 
I came to th€ haQging* woods of Clifden; famous for Cockney 
pieces. As I rowed leisurely along, the shadow of the wood 
fell upon half of the riiraF) ^hilat the other lay bathed in burning 
light. I lay upon my oars for a moment to enjoy the scene. 
The water here deepexvs, and calmly as a mirror it reflected the 
burning hue of the sky. The boat, as she floated, seemed like 
a bird with outstretched wings poised in mid air ; the water 
£rom the oars dripped like molten gold upon the glassy sur&ce, 
and then spread in widening rings which floated down the stream. 
A number of birds were calling to each other in the woods, and 
made the calm beauty of the picture appear more impressive. 

A short, quick pull brought me to quite a different sc^e. 
The navigable channel of the Thames passes through a canal 
parallel with the running stream, up which I kept until I found 
myself struggling with my little boat amid the tumbling water 
of a picturesque weir. As I found the current too strong for 
me, I ran the boat into shore to enjoy the scene. Cuyp would 
have gone on his knees to have sketched it. The sun, which 
was getting low, shot his beams in level lines along the meadows, 
and lit up every blade of grass with precious light. Three or 
four cows, the very picture of quiet enjoyment, were chewing 
the cuid, and the row of pollards that fringed the canal sent 
long shadows along the land. Over the dam the water fell 
with one clear neck, then flashed and boiled until it gradually 
moderated into a swift rapid, in which, with naked legs, a man 
s^ood throwing the fly. 'Twas a picture for a summer evening, 
so I lay down on the ^•ass to admire it, whilst my boat impa- 
tiently kept grinding its keel against the pebbles of the shore. 
This spot is a gi'eat place for fine trout. My friend with the 
naked legs told me that one had been caught the evening before 
weighing seven pounds. 

Maidenhead Bridge soon lay before me; its heavy circular 
arches reflected in the wator, except where the image lay broken 
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for a moment into a dreamy indistinctness, as the glossy stream 
shuddered with a passing gust. Six horses, with bells at their 
heads, were just visible over its parapet, labouring up its slight 
ascent with a ponderous waggon ; the waggoner, with his red 
worsted cap, making just the spot of colour the landscape de- 
sired. " There's old England for you," said I, " and a picture 
for Moreland!" A little below, the railroad bridge sprang, with 
one elliptic arch, from shore to shore ; and, as I passed beneath, 
a heavy train shot by with the speed of light, leaving the shadow 
of its dark, straight line of smoke upon the amber bright water. 
" And this is * Young England !' " I exclaimed with enthusiasm, 
and 

" Not in vain tlie distance beckons. Forward, forward let ns range; 
Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing groove of change." 

Still as the great creature went screeching past, the question 
arose in my mind whether, with all our advance in science, we 
have not lost much of the trustfulness which distinguished our 
ancestors. We seem to get further from nature every day. 
When the gallant ship moves past under full bellying sail, we 
feel that she is in du*ect communication with the elements. 
There is a faith in her which humbles, yet elevates the heart. 
The steam-ship puts forth in the teeth of the storm with a 
confidence which almost seems presumptuous. Even in the 
old modes of travelling on land, the mutual dependence be- 
tween man and the animal creation is evidenced. The neces- 
sity which made him look out of himself for help, was bene- 
ficial to his heart; but now he has imprisoned the subtle 
giant Steam, and, lord of this tremendous power, he rides 
like a whirlwind through the land! 

" That was a nigh miss !" said a gruff voice, as, with a sharp 
back-water, I just avoided a ferry-boat crowded with people. 

During my soliloquy I had run down the river a mile and 
more ; and now I found myself opposite the village of Bray, 
made famous by its politic vicar throughout the land. In the 
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distance I saw the old gray tower of the church, around which 
the rooks were continually circling. A litde inn, the Red Lion, 
stood upon the edge of the river ; its hright red hrick walls, and 
scrupulously white painting, gave it quite a Dutch neatness. 
There had heen a w^e, or something of the kind, in the village, 
for several groups of labourers, dressed in their best, some 
holding, with unsteady grip, club- staves headed with gleaming 
brass, were seated at the rustic tables, placed upon the little 
green. I liked the look of the house^ so I setit the skiff back 
to the bridge, and took up my quarters here for the night. The 
company was growing rather uproarious as I looked out of the 
window, and watched upon the water the dull leaden reflection 
of the sky ending in the west, with that peculiar glare of light 
which always follows the setting sun. My pull had tired me. 
Fresh eggs, fi*esh brown bread, broiled 1mm, and good sound 
ale — ^how I despised all the knick-knackeries of Verrey's — • 
white sheets, really white counterpane and bed curtains : how 
I wallowed in the enjoyment of their blanched beauty ! 

I was awakened in the morning by the singing of the 
birds. I have a fine ear for birds in the morning: they 
never seem to me to sing so sweetly. But all the sensations 
of early day to a townsman in the country are delightful. I 
got up, threw open the window, and the white curtains 
flapped to and fro in the fresh breeze. The swift and shal- 
lowy Thames lay before me, sparkHng and glistening all over 
with silver. To the opposite bank a flock of sheep had come 
down to drink; further in the landscape the mowers swayed 
their bodies to their work with a pleasing motion, and every 
now and then the musical sound of the whetting of the scythe 
came to my ear. Jiist below, the ferry-boat jingled its chain 
as it bumped against the landing-place with the gentle motion 
of the stream. 

''And to think," said I to myself, "that I should be 
obliged to put up, every morning, when shaving, with Mrs. 
Brown's back-yard, Betty hanging out the clothes to dry^ 
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and three maogy-looking geraniums straggling their arms out 
between me and the light, when Nature provides such a scene 
as this! 'Tis enough to make onet, willi Professor Person, 
' confound the nature of things.' " 

I found mj breakfast-room a picture of cleanliness. The 
floor was of bright red bricks, the lattice opened upon the 
garden, and the bright river lay beyond. Before I was well 
entered upon the meal, a fine old fox-hound belonging to the 
house, that had been sunning himself outside on the grass, 
placed his fore-paws upon the window-sill and contemplated the 
feast with all the serene dignity of a judge. Up above me, in a 
wicker cage, a blackbird sung his hymn to the morning. Be- 
tween these two pets I sat like Bobinson Crusoe; and, I must 
say, that they interfered in no slight, degree with my breakfast ; 
for the blackbird, whose love of water seemed almost as intense 
as my own, in the ecstasy of his enjoyment of his dtzs-bad 
sprinkled me all over; and the deep-set eyes of the noble old 
hound ap|)ealed to me so irresistibly, that I chucked half my 
bread away to him in little pellets, which he caught every time 
with the unerring precision of a piece of machinery. 

Breakfast done I reminded me of the vicar, and, curious to 
see the gray old church, I started up the road which led to it, 
followed by the hound, who seemed quite to brighten up at the 
excitement of a new face. The doors of all the cottages were 
open, and their inmates at the morning meal made many a pic- 
ture worthy of Hunt. The church is a perfect specimen of ita 
kind. Without any pretence to architecture, it is imposing by 
its massive proportions. The tower, painted by age with yellow 
lichen and crumbled and softened by time, has attained that 
perfect tone which seems peculiar to our English atmosphere. 
I found the sextoness sweeping out the church as I entered* 
Upon my asking her for the tomb of the vicar, she pointed out 
to me a small square brass let into a tombst<me close under the 
pulpit. Upon this brass the effigies of the vicar and a ladif are 
engraven ', from whiob> I snippose^ that upon his being relieved 
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firom his rows of celibacy lie took to himself a wife. There is 
a half-Popish-priest, half-Church-of-England-Clergyman, look 
about the design; as if even the effigy did not know which view of 
the religions question and habit to assume. With the exception of 
one very curious brass^ there was nothing else worthy of note in 
the church; so I wandered out again among the old cnimbiing 
grave-stones. 

^^ And who," thought I, *' is bow the Vicar of Bray ? " 

As my brain employed itself in drawing an odd jumble of a 
shaven crown and a mo^ dbricaUooking white tie, emblems of 
the past and present, my eye fell upon a large fine old red brick 
houso; which obtruded upon the churchyard. A low murmur 
(tf music proceeded from the drawing-room window ; and as I 
looked up the blind middenly blew out, and with it came the 
sound of the piano, v^ tenderly touched, and in the midst, like 
'It cleair spiral of crystal, a lemale voice sweetly ascended. The 
muffic ceased, 'and the vmce fell of laughter was heard in answer 
^^ some low question. I could see nothings but I drew «t pic- 
ture at once of a beautiful white throat suddenly bent back, and 
^ £b^ feee, like some morning flower, turning towards its sun — 
ft happy lovefr. There was an escape from the mu8icH»tool> and 
the nesct moment I saw a blushing young beauty holding up her 
£nger playftilly to her companion. 

'' How dare you, sir ? Before breakfast, too ! Look ! dear 
old Boss teaches you a lessen in eteadiness.^' 

With that she leaned out of the window and called to the dog. 

" Poor Bossy there ! Poor doggy ! '' 

The oM hound, as he looked up, showed all the depth of his 
splendid dew-lap, and howled a deep note of recognition. The 
young laidy, art this moment, discovered that she was 

" The cynosure of neighbouring eyes J" 

She drew back, and the breakfast-bell just then ringmg, I 
b^ard the laughter of the young people gradually die away as 
libey descended the stairs towards the breakfast-parlour. And 
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there^ thought I^ sits a reverend-looking old gentleman^ cutting 
open the wet leaves of The British Churchman, and an old lady- 
doing the decencies of dry toast and coffee. It must be the 
parsonage^ and the old gentleman the modem vicar of Bray. 
" AJj," thought I, " they might have been jolly priests under 
the old religion — fat, lazy, and pious enough; and celibacy 
might have been a very holy condition of life : but how the in- 
cumbents of the ancient time, lying buried about here with their 
beads, and the sacred wafer on their tongues, must envy our 
modem vicar, and such a domestic picture as this ! " 

My speculation ended, I strolled down again towards the 
river. A man was leisurely punting himself up against the 
stream. I hailed him, and found he was going cray-fishing ; 
so as I had nothing better to do for an hour, until the next up- 
train passed, I jumped in. The Thames just above Bray is very 
shallow, but as clear as glass; and the long grasses, the beard 
of the venerable father of the stream, wave with a beautiful un- 
dulating motion. Every here and there we could see great jack 
lying as still as stones. By-and-by we came to a part of the 
river where the bank, overhung by bushes, appeared completely 
honeycombed with rat-holes. Here the fisherman rolled up the 
sleeves of his blue shirt, and leaning over the boat's side thrust 
his hand into one of the holes below the water level, and pulled 
out one of the most diabolical-looking devils, in the shape of the 
genus Crustacea, that a timid man would wish to look at. I 
involuntarily pulled away my foot from him as he lay sprawling 
and snapping at everything that fell in the way of his ugly- 
looking nippers, with a temper evidently not improved by his 
late change of residence. 

" There's one lies under yonder stone," said the man, point- 
ing with his dripping hand. ^^Gatch'n behind the ears and he 
can't bite 'e." 

With a " who's afraid ? " sort of air, but with some such sensa- 
tion as Schiller's diver must have experienced when he sprang 
into the whirlpool the second time, I advanced my hand cautl- 
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ously into the water, but the cunning devil managed, before I 
-could pounce upon him, to change his position ; so instead of 
catching him " behind the ears," I grasped him right by one of 
his belligerent-looking claws. 'Twas a tartar, without doubt, 
that I seized, for I pulled back my hand with a terrible yell, and 
a jerk which pretty nearly upset the boat. 

In a short time my more dexterous fisherman had covered 
the bottom of the boat with these infantine lobsters, and then 
we punted over to Monkey Island, of picnic notoriety, to get 
something to quench out thirst. We landed at a flight of half- 
ruined steps, which, still in their decay, reminded otie of many 
a scene of the past — of many a clocked silk stocking exposed 
as the stiff brocade was for a moment lifted by some fair- 
handed "quality" debarking from her gilded barge (with 
black page and poodle in attendance), beneath the gigantic 
poplar-trees which still throw their long shadows over the 
. water. Upon this island one of the dukes of Marlborough — 
the third, I think — had a summer-house and a pleasure-ground. 
The summer-house is now occupied by a fisherman, one of the 
rooms (an octagon), very prettily proportioned, and fitted up in 
the substantial manner of the time, is painted all over with 
monkeys, some fishing, some shooting, some walking about 
with swords and cocked hats, like fine gentlemen. What 
a queer taste they had for these brutes in the last cen- 
tury ! And from this room the place has since been called 
Monkey Island. And here, where once the Lady Bettys and 
the Lady Sallys, in their powder and patches, sipped maris- 
chino and ate peaches, with the siin's warm kiss upon them, 
my fisherman and I quaffed the sprightly ginger-beer, for 
mine host's cellar could afford no more generous liquor. Yet, 
thought I, what would the old possessor, carefully lapped in 
lead in the femily vault at Blenheim, give to hear the cork 
pop of even such an ignoble beverage ? 

The garden had gone to decay long ago j the fish-pond was 
a dismal swamp j whilst what was once a fine lawn was now 
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overgrown with eouch-grass. The litde children of the house^ 
who followed us about with their fingers in their mouths and 
great staring eyes^ pointed out to us l^e pavilion^ a littte 
building of woody a kind of miniature of the larger building. 
The boatman, who had been foUowing lazily with a flower 
in his mouth and his hands in his pockets, suddenly seemed 
to rouse himsdf into sctkMl at the sight of a straw hang- 
ing out of a hole in the building. Putting his foot upon a 
little projection he lifted himself up to it> and put in his 
hand. 

I could see the eyes of one of the little girls following his 
motions with intense interest, and when nh^e saw what he was 
about, she clasped her hands in an agony of tears,— 

^^Oh, 'tis my nest! 'tis my nest! Don't take my little 
birds ! " she said, all the time puUiag %t the man*s coat, and 
appealing to me with her beseeching blue eyes. 

'^ Hold ycmr tongue, little silly ! " said the man, jumjnng to 
the ground with a nest full &f speckled eggs. ^^ What^s the 
good of breeding such varsaiBt to eat the cherries?" And 
before I could interfere, with one dash he smashed them f^ 
upon the ground. 

All the children at this set up a dreadful cry, and one little 
boy, as bold as a lion, came up to the man, and with his heavy 
boot gave him a good kick for touching ^^ Mary*s nest;" 
and I applauded the litde hel*o, for the act iras a cruel one. 
** Ah, my fine fellow," I said to myself, " you are the worse 
for this brutality by a bright sikpenoe which I have in my 
pocket." The bevy of weeping children followed us up to the 
landing-place, with dismal lamentations. 

*^ Hold your noise ! " said the man to the little gitl; '^ ihere 
was no bird there — ^'twas an old nest" 

'' You story ! you story ! " she cried, stamping her little feet 
with passion. ^^ There is the bird crying up in the pc^dar 
now." 

And it was true enough ; the poor mother, with her breast 
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yet bearing the impress of tbe egg^ ishe had been sitting upon, 
sat twittering nftost iroefuUy in the tree. We pushed off tho 
boat to cross to th^ o^het* sHe, the i^hiMren still crying upon 
the brink of the w^#er; and the monrnfol note of the poor 
bereaved little bird t^^b heard above them all, even to the 
other side of thfe w&tet. A fiwtpath throagfa two or three 
corn-fields leads to t&e station. I w^ but barely in time for 
the up-train from Exeter. We had to make Mp for stoppages, 
80 the speed was such as the Great Western only can go. In 
less than half-an-hour the beautifiH vpire of the new church at 
Paddington came to View^-^the Nation wnis gained — ^and then, 
like a rocket which has reached its greatest altitude, and 
bursts into a thousand stars of fite, l^e dooiis were thrown 
open, and the multitude of travellers (I among the number) was 
in a moment dispei^d in every dif^ction. 



AUTUMN ON THE HILL SmE. ^ 

Upon the upland, slaliting to the plain 
(Gently as slants a bird with otttstwtched wings). 
Dreaming, with half-closed lids, i listless lie. 
The thistle-downs float slowly past; each seed. 
Pendulous swaying from its parachute. 
Skims lightly o'er the hindering blades of grass : 
The purple heath-bells, swayed by gentle gusts, 
Knock timidly against my brow and cheek : 
Whilst ever, in the amber fields below. 
The flashing sickle, by brown Labour urged. 
Gleams crescentwise through falling threads of com. 
Far off, along the tranquil landscape, creeps 
The smoke's thin azure from the stubble fires. 

Alps gentle motion and continual ^alm. 

Oh, that the scene's content we could drink m ! 
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With thirsty eyes and realizing brow 
I gaze, and it is gone; just like some star, 
That, in perusing, fades — to dreamy eyes. 
The vividness returns. Westward I look. 
The setting sun upon the hill's brim rests, 
Shooting a golden weft along the ground. 
In life-lines o'er the bosom of the steep 
The sheep-tracks run, and ever from the sheep 
Long shadows stream. Over the broken wall. 
With bended knees, a ram leaps suddenly 
And stares, tinkling at intervals the bell 
Half muffled 'neath his woolly throat, full browed 
Between his rib-carved horns, firmly he stands ; 
And round him gather up the scattered flock, 
Till like a cloud the whole drive swiftly past, 
Seized with a panic fear. Upon the hills 
And o'er the plain, still crowned. Summer sits ; 
But in the vale sad Autumn slowly steals. 
How melancholy, in my homeward walk, 
Between the avenue of limes, to see 
The leaves fall undulating one by one, 
And then upon the ground in eddies whirl ! 
There are no bees about, no busy drones 
Curious within the painted chalices. 

The sun-dial in the garden day by day 
More idle seems. The pathway weedy grows; 
And we do watch no more a favourite flower, 
Counting the buds. 



A WATER SKETCH. 

Tharold. Here, love, towards this islet let us steer, 
Flush in this bay, thick paved with lily leaves, 
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The clear white cups our keeu keel swirling down ; 
And, see ! up the dumb water-beetles dart, 
Then dive again among the swaying stems 
Our boat glides over. Hark ! how fresh the sound, 
As 'twixt the reeds we crash upon the bank : 
Firm footing here this tuft of rushes gives, 
One step and those twin-daisied feet we land 
Upon the swarded green. See, darling ! here. 
Among the weeds, the glist'ning pieces still. 
Of the Venetian glass I broke last spring. 
Toasting '^The lady with the Greek- waved hair," 
Till the last bubble burst upon my lip. 
Here I remember on the ground I lay. 
Noting the silver satin'9 changeful flush. 
And the long feathers nodding courtesies. 
Beneath that murm'ring shade of sycamores. 
Where now the cloud of insects rise and fall; 
Then came a laugh, and then — ^your deep blue eyes 
And yellow hair, of Iftafy shade grown tired. 
Towards yon tree, came out into the sun, 
Down dropped the ruffles from your loving arm 
Upstrained to switch the chestnut's budding cones. 
Which scattered all around their little stars. 
" I wish I had the giraffe's neck," you said, 
^^ To snap that tantalizing upper bud !" 
And then turned round, as if a friend were nigh. 
To where I stood admiring. That curtsey proud ! 
Look, love, and see, from out the rustling reeds 
The swan sail past No Roman gaUey-beak 
Back-curved disdained the water so — ^'twas thus 
You drew up seeing me : 'twas all rare art — 
Confess how much ? 

Melicent. See my poor finger now. 

How you have bruised it with my opal ring? 
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Wdll^ tiien^' what cared I for tlie teliedt&ut buds, 

They said Sir Owlet there was quizzing them, 

And so I Tolfinteered unearthing you, 

Hid close among the wavi&g screen of ferns ; 

'Tis still continuftl mi^th— 4iow eiiddenly 

I froze that pert assured smile of yours. 

I 've often thought I should hare losrt you then, 

Had not that glorious Laamer's waltz sftruck up, 

And swiftly into pity's melting drops 

All my hoar«froBtsd haughty pride dissoliied. 

Then your revenge ! — -Up sprang the gladdening strings, 

Beneath the harper's spirit^-stirnng hand ; 

And round you whirled me tail my hair blew back. 

And pants broke up my set-rehearsed speech : 

I 've scarce forgiren you for «o chealang me 

Into acquamtaneeship. 



ThoroJd. Loop badk your ehtiwl. 

Let thus your bonn^et from the ribbons swing. 
Just as, Ibe music oeased, you wandered with me 
Through the woods. I 'd picture o'er t^ain 
That scene — remember how polite we wore, 
Growing botanical o'^r eveiy flowery 
Then the blue sky, its deep intense admjiimg, 
And the gray shadows on the rounded ttflouds. 
Afraid to say what most we had at heart. 
Then the beech wood canM — the tall wood of masts 
Branchless and still; what wonder sweet, my lov^, 
That here we let our gold^ secret out ? 
The rest you kiow. — I 'to felt so happy now. 
Watching the sun-waves' ceaseless flickering 
Upon the boat side dance, just as old joys 
Gome gently rippling 'gainst the saddened heart. 
And break in glowing Imes.— I'v® scarce perceived 
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The tide has left: tlie$e flags ; we 'ye barely time 
To clear tike eliaUows in the upper reach, 
And bring our skiff up to her mooring ring 
Bj the old wiUow shadowing tbe qreek. 



A GOSSIP ABOUT THE LAKES. 

Afteb the noise and bustle of a ten-hours' railway journey from 
town, there is something strange and outlandish in the sensation 
experienced as the coach-wheels leave the firm gi^ound of Host 
Bank and suddenly commence their dumb run upon the Lancas- 
ter Sands. 

The traveller sees before him a miniature desert, in which he 
boldly plunges without a track to guide him; for the pathway 
which for ages man has day by day graven upon its surface, each 
succeeding tide has effaced, as though jealous of the encroach- 
ment; in place of labourers at work in the fields, he sees the 
^^ cocklers'' busy among the briny pools, and the sea-gull on his 
white-curved wings sweeps under the very noses of the leaders. 

'* Well," said I to the coachman, " this is as strange a road 
as ever I travelled." 

" A worry good road when one knows it," said he, at the same 
time taking a wide sweep in his course. " Look'e there," point- 
ing to the spot he had avoided, ^^ that's the tail of a quicksand ; 
a bit fturder, and my whip wouIdn^t stand up in it, more than a 
spoon in a mustard-pot." 

To my unpractised eye there was no sign of the dangerous 
vicinage ; the whole space as far as Rent's Bank, some seven or 
eight miles' distance, seemed ridged with infinite small wavelets 
of sand—the rude writing of the receded tide. 

On we rattled with the steadin^ess of the rail, nothing daunted 
by the formidable appearance of the Kent river, which flows 
through the sands. 
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A ford ! What a picturesque thing it is ! Market-carts piled 
with country produce, horsemen and buxom wenches — all wait- 
ing for the rough old jack-booted guide to lead them across. 
All, did I say? Not aJl. One country girl, with a noble sim- 
plicity, gathered up a huge handful of petticoat, and triumph- - 
andy waded over. That I veiled not my eyes instinctively is 
thy fault, D Etty ! who hast made us citizens of the great 
Babyloiv stand fire at the nude. As for our Jehu, he disdained 
the guide's help, and dashed his team through with all the con- 
fidence of Neptune. 

There was a strange mixture of the stable and sea in the man 
that made him quite a study. His broad brim seemed striving 
behind to develope itself into a "sou*-wester;" he was wrapped 
in a compromise between a pilot and a driving-coat ; he talked 
as knowingly of a craft as of a " drag," and boasted that he 
handled the ropes as often as the ribands. Morecomb Bay was 
his exercising ground, and he could explain every ruffle on 
the sand as though he had been bom and bred there — a flat- 
fish. 

" There, now," said he, after we had rattled over the Cartmel 
peninsula, and were nearing the Fumess shore, " that's a sight 
you don^t see every day!" pointing with his whip to a long 
furrow in the sand as he spoke. " What do you figure that out 
to be?" 

I gave it up. 

" D'e see," said he, leaning back, "where our wheel-marks 
have just cut across? Well, that was where the Bardsea 
steamer dragged- her keel last tide, and now we comes and 
makes our mark right athert-like. 'Taint every day as 
a five-hundred-ton ship cuts across the high-road in that 
style." 

As the strange compound beside me rattled on after this 
fashion, I felt certain misgivings as to his genus. From his 
waist upwards he was of the Jarvey class, undoubtedly; but 
what was there beneath the leathern apron ? A merman's flabby 
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tail had just suggested itself; when a huge boot-heel descended 
upon my toe^ dissipating all doubt, as the wheelers were sud- 
denly drawn up upon their haunches at the Sun Hotel, TJlver- 
stone. 

'* But what have you dragged us over the Lancaster Sands 
for ?" says the reader 5 " and whither are you leading us ?" 

Because, good friend, I am for a day or two in the Lake 
country, and have a theory about the best way to it. Let those 
who love the rail go on to Bowness, and enter Windermere by 
its drawing-room window j I prefer its natural porch, the spark- 
ling Leven — ^the gladdest, brightest river in all the world. 
Besides, there is an aesthetic reason for taking the route by the 
saftds, which should not be overlooked. A gourmand in scenery 
adopts a. system of contrasts in his landscapes, just as the wine- 
taster does with his palate : a rough cheese prepares the way for 
a delicate appreciation of the fruity port : a morning's journey 
on a landscape as flat as your hand, gives the eye a relish for 
mountain scenery and a sparkling lake. 

We will not linger on the way between XJlverstone and Newby 
Bridge — ^not even to dwell upon its rich scenery, nor to delight 
in the bright river, which, ere it is lost in the sandy gorge of the. 
sea, is seen through its verdant fringe of trees, leaping beside the 
road up which the traveller slowly toils. 

If there is a model inn in the world for the tired and dusty 
pedestrian, it is the Swan at Newby Bridge. Thirsty and foot- 
sore, he crosses the old gray arch, and mine host, napkin in 
hand, smiles upon him from the capacious doorway of the hostel. 
Throwing aside his knapsack, he strolls down a few yards to the 
grassy margin of the river whilst dinner is preparing. Around, 
on every side, a graceful verdure walls in a scene of perfect 
peace. Swiftly, and with the sparkle of innimierable brilliants, 
the stream flows over its shallow bed, scarce deep enough to 
float the light skifi^, in whose shadow the great trout, with 
ceaseless fin, poises 'himself against the crystal flood. As you 
watch him with the eye of an angler, dinner is announced^ and 
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you pass at once to the contemplatioii of his fdlow in a napkin; 
with the appreciation of a gastronome. 

A trout and a cutlet in the quiet^ domestic little coffee-room^ 
with the window draped with emerald leaves, give no had fore- 
taste of the way things are done in the Lake country — ^at least 
in that portion of it which is not made the head-quartera of the 
upstart rich, who are fast vulgarizing all before them; white- 
*'chokered" waiters, and all their concomitants, taking the 
place of the wholesome simplicity that reigned of yor6« 

My regret at leaving this perfect little inn was not lessened 
by the glimpse I caught of a bright-haired young beauty alight- 
ing from her mountain pony at the moment of departure, and 
what spell there is in the very neighbourhood of gentle woman- 
hood we leave to our reader's own heart ; but to go I was 
obliged. The last bell of the steamer was ringing ; the white 
smoke was giving its final blow; and the little Lad^ of the 
Lakey a hundred yards up the stream, was ready to take her 
pathway up the enchanted lake. 

Light as she is, there is scarcely water enough to float her— 
scarcely breadth enough to clear the water-lilies that pave the 
crystal floor on either side. Not/a glimpse of the Queen of tibe 
Lakes is to be seen — not a mountain rears its blue summit in 
the distance. We pick our way down a mere brooklet running 
between hill sides, the graceful little steamer turning and twist- 
ing like an eel. The tourist is all anticipation— a turn, and we 
sweep into the lake« 

Nay, good tourist, get rid of that depreciating look ; say not 
that your ideal is destroyed, and that Windermere is *^ a sell/* 
as some fast young gentlemen declare on their first introduction. 
When you have lived upon it fifty years, as Christopher North 
says, you might have something to say about it. Wait until 
the swift paddles have run you up the narrow reach of the lake 
— ^until you thread your way between the mimic isles — ^until 
Bowness is passed, and then ask yourself if a more lovely corner 
of the world is to be found than the nook where stands the bold 
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brotherhood of mountaiiis upon its northern shore. How gently 
the sweeping hills fold across each other, like the kerchief on a 
maternal breast ; and how the soft lake repeats the image in her 
own liquid bosom ! 

I hope I am not writing in the spirit of a guide-book, but the 
last few lines smack of it most forcibly, I must confess. There 
is nothing I detest more than dosing a reader with effete descrip- 
tions of scenery, and of such scenery as this above all things ; 
for how vain are words to attempt a realization to the mind of 
the blue atmosphere of the mountain gorge, the tender grada- 
tions of its light, or of the weird-like forms of the cloud 
shadows, as with strange contortions they chase each other up 
the or&ggy steeps ! 

There, now, yawn no more, good reader; I promise, though 
in the very midst of mountains, never to say as many words 
about them again throughout the paper. 

Whilst Belle Isle and its stately mansion still hides from us 
the northern sky line, jagged with towering peaks, I land upon a 
green promontory, such as IJndine might have sported upon 
with the old fisherman, leaving the steamer to pursue her way 
through the wooded isles on her upward passage. 

A charming little nest is the Ferry Inn, and no jollier land- 
lord is tbere than Arnold — no kinder, more motherly creature, 
than my landlady. The inn looks directly upon the glassy lake 
through a fringe of noble trees, just as a beauty peers at herself 
in the mirror through her luxuriant tresses. The pleasure skiffs 
grind and fret their cutwaters against the pebbles, within biscuit 
toss of the breakfast-parlour windows, and those who are roman- 
tically inclined can drip silver from their oars in the moonlit 
lake, ere the warm glow of the coffee-room has departed from 
their cheek. This is as it should be, but it is quite an exception 
to the general rule, which is to plant the inns at a mile*s distance 
from the water. Such is the case at Ambleside, at Fatterdale, 
and Keswick — ^a most unnatural divorce, and worthy of all con- 
demnation. The deUght is to take the water like a duck, at any 
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moment and in any dress, and not to pay it a formal visit as you 
would a £ngid acquaintance. 

The moon was slowly rising' oyer Orrest Head; and her 
reflection, like a silver shallop, was noiselessly ferrying from 
shore to shore of the unruffled mere, as I rose from the sub- 
stantial viands of my worthy host. To ship a pair of sculls and 
puU out into the lake was an instinctive act. It was as natural 
to be attracted by the soft swells of music which came over 
from Bowness — Bowness, the pleasure village^ of the Lake 
country, where yachtsmen flourish and fair maids flirt, where in 
the summer evenings lights quiver so long in the dark water, 
winking ever and anon as the gauze-clad angels swim by in the 
dreamy yrsltz, ^* On such a night as this" I found myselfcamid 
a crowd of promenaders, which the band had congregated in the 
grounds of the Royal Hotel. Every window was open and full 
of life. Silks rustled upon the balconies, and young bright £etces 
came in and out of tibe deep shadows made by the clustering 
clematis. The scene realized one's preconceived idea of the 
gaiety reigning upon the river lake. I still bear in my memory 
the form of one gende fair leaning alone frt)m one of the upper 
casements, her graceful outline distinctly traced against the 
brilliant light of the room. Her hair had fallen loosely about 
her shoulders (I am not romancing an inch), and she was gazing 
fixedly upon the lake — thinking, perchance, of some far-distant 
Eomeo. 

The moon was hidden by a dark band of cloud as I sought for 
my boat amid those grouped at the landing place. Some one in 
jny absence had drawn its nose upon the pier. I thought this 
etrange at the moment, but pushed off into the dark. The 
graceful silhouette of the unknown Juliet was stQl visible from 
the window of the hotel as I pulled right out into the lake, now 
black and still as death. Far away on the opposite shore, l^e 
lights of the Ferry Inn glistened like glow-worms set upon the 
water's edge. I might have been midway in the passage, and 
my thoughts were far away, wondering whether a Mc lady 
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in the West looked out vacazitlj into the night with m j image 
in her soul, when my eye caught a small white object moving to 
and fro in the bottom of the boat. I put my hand down^ and 
foimd the bottom fall of water ! 

^< What a disgusting pig that Arnold must be to give me a 
boat that makes water like this/' I remarked; not at all alarmed; 
and was only quickening my stroke, when I heard a slight 
gushing sound at the head of the skiff. I darted forward, and 
placed my hand on the side — ^it was leaking in streams through 
a gaping seam ! 

Good God ! the lake at that spot was two hundred and forty 
feet deep. I was in a sinking boat, and could not swim ! 

For a moment I sat paralyzed — ^then I started up and shouted, 
but all was still except the jug-jug of a nightingale singing from 
the distant shore, and the sound of the spouting water tha j 
seemed to me at that moment louder than the loudest cataract. 
I sat down in desperation, and pulled for very life— the water^ 
inch by inch, coming up to my knees. 

Suddenly a rustling sound made my heart leap with horror — 
on every hand tall and shadowy forms bent over the boat side : 
I thought the spirits of the lake were about to clutch and bear 
me down into the gloomy depths below. In the midst of 
my terror the moon burst fwth, and to my great relief, my 
ghostly assailants transformed themselves into harmless flag- 
reeds. 

I was ashore on Belle Isle, a deeply thankfal man. Had it 
been uninhabited I might have played Robinson Crusoe for the 
night } but assistance came, and then the cause of my disaster 
was apparent at once. I had taken the wrong boat— one that 
had met with damage, and had been drawn up on the landing;- 
place for safety. Such was my first adventure upon Win- 
dermere. 

.The glorious fire in the Ferry kitchen was not the least 
pleasant place after my cold foot-bath. Reader^ if you be of 
the silver-fork school| you will wonder perhaps at my low 
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habits. Nevertheless, there are occasions on which a capacious 
kitchen is not to he sneered at. I had looked in at the coffee- 
room, and the very sight of the place chilled me to the bone. 
Each table, inhabited by its own separate group, seemed as 
much isolated from the other as the isle of the lake. Here 
a clergyman sat with his two daughters, surrounded by a moral 
chevanx de frusy that would fain repel the assault of the 
slightest glance — there two Oxford men from different tables 
threw out their invisible antennse, and minutely examined and 
watched each other from the very depths of their all-absorbing 
newspapers. The only real group was the one most shunned 
by the others— a party of " cheap trippers," as the innkeepers 
contemptuously designate those who " do " the lakes by excur- 
sion trains * 

What a contrast to all this genteel frost-work and silly con- 
straint was the Homeric breadth and general simplicity of the 
bright and cheerful kitchen. Behold on one side of the ample 
room, a large oaken dresser extending from floor to ceiling, 
black with age and bright with labour; carved and twisted 
enough to excite the envy of Wardour-street. Mugs and 
tankards of bright pewter stand out against the dark back- 
ground clearly as in a Dutch picture, and flash and grow 
dull again as the wood-fire leaped and glowed on the merry 
hearth. Huge hams depend from the rafters, flanked by 
crisp and sad-coloured herbs, and ropes of onions shining jollily 
like gigantic strings of beads. Three or four lassies in snow- 
white jackets and linsey-woolsey petticoats, wooden-soled shoes 
and worsted stockings, clumped about their different vocations, 
reminding you of Landseer's peasant girl in his ^^ Bolton 
Abbey;" a weather-beaten guide, alternately plaguing the 
girls about their sweethearts and drinking with the landlord; 
a fisherman from the lake ; and a yachtsman from Bowness a 
little fresh : such were the company and the scene in the Ferry 
Inn kitchen as I entered, and such might be found in twenty 
other hostels of the lake district not yet utterly spoiled by 
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dainty company. I confess I lore such places^ and would 
rather . smoke my pipe in one of their warm ingles than 
bury my feet in the richest Persian rug, or loll upon a 
sofa of the best tabouret, in the correct saloon or gilded coffee* 
room. 

In such snuggeries you hear all the history of the country 
side : the old shepherd, as he warms with the nutty ale, grows 
loquacious, and tells of his lonely watchings among the fells ; 
the guide drops his tone professional, and gives the pedestrian 
hints worth knowing. The manner in which the mistress chats 
and works among her maids smacks of the age patriarchal 
— on every side the traveller sees about him character rough 
and direct from the great quarry of nature. 

A loud laugh, with rapid contagion, was circling round the 
company as I entered, above which arose the broad, rich 
caclunnations of the landlord. Mine host is a Dorsetshire 
man; and, with a pardonable clannishness, has imported a 
little colony from his country, who £11 all the more responsible 
posts of the hostelry. In the midst of the hard singing 
accent of the North, you are surprised to find Boots answering 
you in the rich west-country dialect, or to hear the ferryman 
trolling out some doggrel ballad of the south as he gives way 
with his brawny arms. To a traveller coming, like myself, 
from those parts, the old familiar sound was as startlingly 
pleasant as for the Scotchmen to hear the bagpipes in the 
streets of London, or for the Swiss to see a pine-tree or a 
snowy peak at the torrid zone. 

The cause of the laughter I speedily learned. Mine host, in 
Ms own peculiar way, was beginning a little episode in his life 
that he was very fond of relating. The yachtsman had been 
asking him if he knew anything of Wordsworth.* 

" Knaw'd'n," said he, with a merry twinkle of his eye, " I 

* It will be scarcely necessary here to state that this paper was written 
before the lamented death of the Laureate ; an eTent, however^ which it 
only too troly foreshadowed. 
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should think I did a few;" and rising from' his seat^ he 
reached and took down a tin horn from beside the beam that 
ran along the ceiling. ^* That/' said he^ eyeing the instru- 
ment, with a look of if ection, " was when I blow'd the ham." 
So saying, he gave it a blast that smacked of the coaching 
days of old. 

What blowing the horn had to do with his knowledge of 
the poet, was a puzzle to those of his company who had never 
heard his story before, which included myself and the yachts- 
man. 

" Blow'd the ham ! " said the latter, in a half-tipsy tone ; 
" what do you mean by that ? " 

" Why, you see this wuz the way I comed to knaw Wads- 
wuth '* (the Lakers thus pronounce the Laureate's name) " so 
as I shan't forget n agen in a hurry. When I wuz guard of 
the Whitehaven mail " (here he refreshed himself with a blast), 
^' five years agone and more, as we wuz a slappin' along, and 
just coming to a sharpish turn — ^you knows the earner nigh 
the bridge, two miles this side Keswick — what should we see" 
(here he put the hom to his mouth again for another flourish ; 
but his wife, with sorewed-up eyes, snatched it out) — ^' what 
should we see, but sumthin' uncommon tall and g^rand^ tooling 
along a little pony shay, as cool as murder. 

'^ I give you my word and honour, gentlemen," said he, 
turning round to us quite impressively, ^* I nevOT had occasion 
but this once to tune up this blessed ham as a warning, and 
hang me if I didn't miss it. 

*' ^ Oh, Lord, here's a smash,' said I ; and afore the words 
wuz out of my mouth, crash went the shay all to smitherins 
right through a dry wall, and slap went the driver over into 
a plantation — arms out, and great-coat a-flying. We thought 
for sure 'twas all over with'n ; but presentiy he picked hisself 
up uncomQion tall again : and, says he, — 

" ' I '11 have this matter thoroughly investigated.' 

^^ With that he walked off towards the public. 
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" And * Bill,' said coachee to I, very down like, for 'twas a bad 
bit of business, 'who de tbink that is ? ' 

" ' Well, who be't, Jem ? ' says I. 

" * Why, who but the powit, Wadswuth.* 

'' And now, gentlemen," said he, turning round, " when you 
next goes to Keswick, just by the bridge about two miles out, 
you'll see two yards of the wall down to this day, cmd that^B 
where we ynlt thepamt! " 

A prolonged blast on the horn, and a loud laugh, marked the 
landlord's sense of the excellence of the joke. 

*' Ay, and often and often," continued he, returning the horn 
to its place, ''since that, when I've a*seen the grand fowks 
draw up to the Mount, I've a said, sly-like to myself, — ' Ah, 
gentlemen, you be going to see the powit, but you never 
had'n call upon you, unexpected like, on a flying visit over a 
wall.'" 

A general gossip now ensued with respect to Wordsworth 
and Hartley Coleridge. Poor Hartley was evidently the favour- 
ite of the Lakers. His genial nature and simple kind-hearted- 
ness won upon them wonderfully. The women doted on him. 
He was never, they said, without a ha'penny in his pocket for 
the children ; and " Ay, he was a good-hearted littie fellow,** 
was an exclamation all joined in. As poor Hood said, — " The 
rock he split upon was quarts." The rough '' statesman," as 
the small farmers of the district are called, were never so happy 
as when they could induce the poet to take a glass at their ex- 
pense. With all his familiarity, however, he managed to im- 
press them with a most exalted idea of his abilities; and I was 
much amused, and not a little astonished, to hear the general 
assent given to an idea thrown out by one speaker, that '' he 
used to write all Wadswuth's best pieces for him." (I) 

The sev^e nature of the Laureate sorted not so well with 
them as that of " Little Hardey," who would fiiddle himself 
with the men, romp with the children, and write love-letters for 
the lasses. 
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As I went up-stairs to bed, J could not help takinga peep in 
at the coffee-room ; it was as cold and silent as ever : the clergy- 
xiian still kept watch and ward over his daughters, the Oxford 
men had not done silently perusing each other. ^* To-night, at 
all events/' said I, shutting the door, ^^ kitchen has had the 
best of it." 

I remember now, and I might as well confess it, that no 
small element of the general satisfaction I felt at the Ferry Inn, 
was the fact that the coffee-room was guiltless of any of those 
white-neckerchiefed gentry, with napkin under arm, and sof^, 
cat-like footsteps, whose every action seems immediately posted 
up in their own minds in readiness for the bill. 

Jane, our neat-handed Phillis, with her mild, dove-like eyes, 
and bright brown hair, did her spiriting differently. There was 
something so modest in her speech, and so innocent in her bear- 
ing, that you instinctively put down the soft pedal in your voice 
when addressing her. As for myself, I honestly confess that I 
loved to see her touch at my solitary table, as she cruised 
between the different parties in the breakfast room ; and many 
a journey after needless muffins her beaul^ cost her. 

The morning I left I had the coffee-room all to myself, I re- 
member ; and, rascal that I was, I determined to take advantage 
of it. 

'' Jane, I want to speak to you," I called to her, with a tone 
more tender thaii a man usually calls for toast or chops in. 

She came, and stopped about a pace from me. 

"What is it you want, sur?" she said. "Is it anything 
about the waiting? " 

Such a mild serenity, such a guileless air attended her, that I 
was routed in a moment, and coward-like took refuge in a de- 
mand for salt. 

But here I am, talking nonsense, and dawdling on the veiy 
threshold of the lake. A boat, and hey for Ambleside ! 

A sweet little skiff lay with her nose leaning over the green- 
sward that dipped into ^e lake. 
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I was right after all. 

As I took my place and shouted after the boatman^ who 
should come labouring down, like an ant with a stalk of com, 
but Jane, volunteering with the sculls. 

'^-Good day/' she sweetly said, as I pushed off. 

I like always thus to end with the smile of beauty. 

Windermere, on a sunny day, is a scene that dwells in a 
man's mind long after he has seen it, as one of those bright 
visions that redeem the common^places and hard day-by-day rea- 
lities of the earth. ''Adam could scarce have possessed a feirer 
lake in Eden," I involuntarily exclaimed, as resting on my oars, 
and turning round in my seat, the mountains at the head of the 
lake met my view. The "Old Man" out to the north-west 
keeping guard over Coniston Water, that, like a gentle sister, 
lies beside the Queen of the Lakes. The Pikes, rising their huge 
caniel-like humps against the light, and more directly a-head 
Nab-Scar, Fairfield, and Loughrigg, rose like solid wails of gay 
and gladsome green, against which the blue smoke of Amble- 
side and Rydal gently stole up the sky. Two days ago, I 
mused to myself, I toiled amid the gloom and soot of London; 
and now, here I am rocking upon a crystal lake, into which the 
green promontories run like brilliant tongues of emerald, and 
mimic islands float on dreamy echoes of themselves ; a boat or 
two, with softly swelling music, and flags trailing languidly in 
the water, and Martin might sketch it for the Enchanted Lake, 
or Thomson claim it as the realization of his deHcious Land of 
Drowsihead : — 

" Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer sky ; 
There eke the soft delights that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm Pleasures always hovered nigh ; 
But whate'er smack'd of noyance or unrest 
Was far, far off, expelled from this delicious nest." 
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Thus drawn on to quotation, I might have proceeded to 
the full tether of my memory, but that my eye was attracted 
by a gentle ripple on the hJce, as though propelled by some 
moving body; and a slight blotting movement against the 
bright light that shone between the tree-stems fringing a 
neighbouring tongue of land. My imagination might have 
been pardoned for conjuring up some lady sailing in a shallop 
at least. 

*^ Shove her off, Bill; that's your sorts !" uttered in a strong 
Lancashire accent, at once brought poor fancy to the ground 
and plunged me chin-deep into the work-day world. 

A lai^e boat, crowded with women in staring Paisley 
shawls, and men who continually handed about a four-gallon 
jar and smoked Oermom pipes, pushed out into the lake close 
beside me. By way of salutation they made certain kind 
inquiries after my mother, which not being answered, they fell 
to splashing me with their huge oars ; and then hallooing and 
rocking the boat, proceeded across to the other side of the 
water. 

*^ Cheapotrippers— third-class — Manchester. Oh, that Words- 
worth could launch at you something harder than sonnets, or 
that railway-lines would sink before high-sounding verse ! " 

Thus, in the bitterness of the moment, I poured forth my 
wrath. 

And yet, on second consideration, I cannoi help thinking 
that Wordsworth, for a great poet, showed some littleness of 
spirit in turning such a rabid Lake protectionist. He should 
have seen with prophetic eye how such scenes of nature would 
tend in time to elevate the coarsest minds. As for those like 
myself, however, who can only afford time to judge of the 
present, the process of refinement is rather unpleasant. Elevate 
the masses as much as you like, only don't make the lakes their 
wash-pot. It is too late, however, to protest, we fear, as two- 
penny Tivolis and tea-gardens are already located on the banks 
of Windermere. The privacy of the lake, in short, is gone. 
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Forgive me^ good reader, if I talk like a ''snob" in this 
matter. One cannot always repress one's sentiments, however 
selfish they niight seem to a calmer apprehension. I will piiU 
OB, however, and say no more about it. 

From Waterhead, the port of Ambleside, the village is a good 
mile of pleasant walking. Bobert the Beady, the inimitable 
waiter at the Salutation, welcomed me kindly; and having 
satisfied the inner man, I strolled down towards Bydal. The 
little road leading up to the '' Mount '' is more like a carriage- 
stand than anything else. A dozen vehicles were drawn up 
there, at least, as I passed up, their occupants having preceded 
me to get a good stare at. the waterfall and the poet, if possible, 
both being set do?nD as sights to be '' done " by the growing 
multitudes that annually swarm to the lakes. 

Wordsworth was, much to my satisfaction, just setting forth 
upon one of his daily rambles as I walked up tiie hill, for there 
is something repulsive to me in the idea of intruding upon the 
piiracy of such a man for the mere motives of curiosity. Yet 
the temptation was strong, as I had in my pocket an introduc- 
tion from a personal friend. To see him, however, was enough ; 
so I kept my letter in my pocket and observed him as he 
passed. Dressed in a frock-coat, and with a little oil-skin cap 
covering his noble brow, he wore very much the^ of a military 
man enjoying a calm old age. His carriage, so upright of old, 
was broken, however, by a slight stoop, and there was that 
in his face which denoted a gradual decay. His step, how 
e?6r, seemed as firm as when he wandered unattended among 
the fells, a priest of Nature. 

If time begins to press upon the Laureate's brow, his home 
still continues the same delicious nest it was of old. His charm- 
ing cottage seems to grow deeper-cushioned upon its verdant 
clumps of moss ; and between the hazel-boughs that fringe its 
natural terraces, the silver waters of three lakes flash back their 
dazzling light. Nature for once has lain at the feet of one of her 
rarest spirits, and opened her great book continually before him. 
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Poor Hartley Coleridge's humble little cottage lies close at 
hand; on the road which skirts Bjdal Water. After the cheer- 
fulness of the '^ Mount/' the place looks lonely and desolate. 
Immediately behind it, the bare wall-like side of Nab Scar rises 
to a tremendous height ; and the Little Lake in front, still and 
dark; was rendered yet more solitary by the presence of a single 
heron, who, balanced upon one leg on a rock in the centre, 
seemed sentinel of that camp of silence. The good, kind-hearted 
creature with whom he lodged, showed me his whole room with 
brimming eyes; and then taking me up-stairs into her best 
apartment, pointed out a place in the wall where the paper was 
torn. It was done, she said, by his coffin, and thus it should 
remain until her dying day. It was the same story I had heard 
before. Everybody loved him. 

As the shadows of the mountains were beginning to lie long 
upon the plain, and the blue sky to deepen, I pressed my way 
musingly as far as Orasmere. The lake looked peaceful and 
calm, and the cows on its green island^ after the heat of the 
day, were standing up to their dewlaps in the clear water, 
slowly chewing the cud, whilst great rings of crystal spread 
outward from their knees. Every shadow slept upon the 
water. 

If there is a place in the world in which one might grow in 
love with death, it is the little churchyard of Orasmere. The. 
latch beneath the ancient lych-gate clanked sharply against the 
stillness as I entered to wander among its green hillocks. In one 
comer, beneath the shadow of a yew-tree, 

"A few graves 
lie sheltered sleeping in eternal calm." 

Upon one were the faded remnants of many flowers, and 
some that the hand of affection had lately placed there. A 
headstone told me it was the last resting-place of Wordsworth's 
much-beloved daughter, cut off in the first bloom of her youth* 
I looked in vain for another tomb which I sought after; but 
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a peasant coming along the pathway at length pointed ont the 
place where Hartley Coleridge lies. The grass grows over it 
very rank and long, and you can scarcely tell that it covers a 
corpse. 

For the many flowers of poesy that he gathered for the 
world^ I placed a rose in return upon his forgotten grave. 



THE TWO PICTURES. 

One winter's evening, just as light had fled, 
And noiseless glowed the keen bright frosty fire, 
Mary and I, close drawn up side by side, 
With eyes dilated, on the caves of gold 
And shining castles in the embers clear. 
Sat musing on the features of the past. 
And Ketrospection many times arose. 
Soft as a diver rising through the sea. 
And showed old sorrows that, like softest pearls, 
'Mid tangled fragments of forgotten things. 
His hand had rescued from deep Lethe's stream. 
And in the midst of those old faded scenes 
The wicker of the little cot it creaked, 
Rousing the quick-eared mother from her dreams. 
You should have seen her with fresh parted lip 
And hushing finger, though the sound was past. 
Hanging upon the gentle breath of sleep. 
The perfect picture of maternal care. 
And then (so runs the music of the heart 
That one sweet note remembers yet another) 
Once more to me she turned, and with white hand 
The silken curtain of her hair drew back. 
And fondly pressed her loving cheek to mine, 
As though she 'd coin her heart out at a touch. 
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Thus as we sat^ my fancies found them words. 
And Mary listened, with her hand in mine, 
The whilst I visions of the future drew. 
I told her of the early moms of June 
(Ere yet the starlings underneath the eaves 
Lifted their joyous songs, or swiftly ran 
With dewy breasts upon the meadow grass)^ 
When little voices, freshly waked from sleep. 
From distant rooms, and laundries, full of sound, 
Like to the charming of young birds, would come. 
I drew a picture of an eager group 
Clustered in quiet by the evening fire; 
Their breathless faces fast upon me fixed. 
As little leaves enforced by the sun. 
The whilst I told them of the bloody key, 
And fearful Blue Beard calling up the tower 
To Fatima, who, in her utmost need, 
Saw no help coming but the flock of sheep. 
I showed her all their faces flushed with joy— 
Their clapping hands when giants dire were slain. 
And the deep wonder dwelling in their eyes 
At the unfolding of bright fairy tales. 
These marvels that invisibly seem writ 
Within our hearts, till little children come, 
And warm their hidden characters to life. 

And then in fancy up the toilsome stairs 
My wife I took, and, through the half-open door, 
Showed her our little children on their knees. 
Palm unto palm their placid hands upraised. 
And prayer escaping from their parted lips 
Gently as odorous exhalations creep 
From out the bosom of an opening rose. 
And further pictures then I should have drawn 
Of gallant boyhood; generous and free, 
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But that my Mary pressed iny arm^ and said, 
'^ One moment, love — a little let me dwell 
Upon this joy : your words within my soul 
Have set a golden ladder up, whose end 
Is lost in shining clouds of happy light, 
On which my thoughts, like angels in the dream. 
Climb with a glory burning on their wings. 
Ah, me ! I fear this heaven is too glad, 
And that swifb shadows bar the happy light." 

Thus as she spoke, there rose within my heart 
A picture full of sorrowful regrets. 
^'I see," said I, ^'the shadow that you dread, 
As 'mid the dim green underlight of leaves 
A desolate nest among the branches stands. 
Emptied of brooding love and cheerful song; 
So stands our household in my second dream. 
No more from out the sunny garden comes 
The shout of boyhood swinging on the branch ; 
Fled are our little birds, and we, dear wife, 
Old joyless people, in the vale of years. 
To the dim memories of our children gone. 
Are left alone within the dreary house. 
Canst thou not see us wandering through the rooms. 
Each one the prompter of some perished hope. 
Here died our fairest girl, and 'mid our tears 
Bade that we kept it evermore the same; 
Bade us be careful of her Uttle birds. 
Her plants, her range of poets on the shelf; 
She loved them so, be sure she 'd come again 
To haunt once more the old familiar place. 
The room remains through twenty years the same. 
Still in her careful drawers her long white frocks. 
With lavender all scentless now with age. 
Lie stored, and dream of summers long ago. 
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Or^ 'tis the sad mute playroom that we tread. 

The echoes of old sounds within our ears ; 

Old toys they lay about to touch our hearts 

With the sad dew of tears, that never more 

They shall be cause of joyous mirth a^ain. 

Along the floor with silent foot of gold 

Steals the warm sunlight, freshly as the day 

It glittered on our darling's flaxen hair. 

Our eldest boy, noisy with drum and fife. 

Saying he 'd be a soldier when a man ; 

Ah, me ! we dreamt not then the end — 

It was God's will it should be as it is. 

There hangs upon the wall his sword and sash. 

Faded beneath a burning Indian sun. 

Poor boy, he bravely died ; we had his captain's word 

For the young ensign's honour in the field. 

Poor boy, he was our last 

Upon my hands 
Hot tears, large as the drops of sununer, fell. 
Stopping my speech. Alas ! these were but dreams 
That I wove sitting by a winter's fire, 
Which faded in a moment from my brain; 
But in her woman's heart long time they dwelt. 
And the bright angels that before did climb. 
One after one, with shadows on their wings. 
Slowly she saw descend. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BABYDOM. 

What a revolution takes place in the habits and feelings of 
people when little childi'en begin to congregate around the family 
hearth ! Then it is, and not until then, that they begin to take 
a great part in the great scheme ; and that they feel they are 
not merely individuals '^ unattached " in this moving, breathing 
universe, but that they have done something towards maintaining 
that stream of life on which themselves are bom along. 

What a crowd of new sympathies seem bom also with a new 
birth. Never shall I forget how suddenly I found myself notic- 
ing the little children as they passed me in the streets, and 
taiking an interest in chubby faces with large fixed eyes, such as 
in bachelorhood had been my aversion. It seemed as though 
the little human dormouse at home had lit up with a touch all 
the babies in the world. 

If such feelings mingle with the harder and more worldly 
projects of men, in women they are all-pervading. They live 
entirely in a baby world. The multitudes of promising infants 
they contrive to see and hear of, is quite astonishing. And when 
the infant proper is for a minute out of their hands, their con- 
comitants immediately start up. Reader, if you be a family 
man, just try your wife by a walk through town, and see, if 
every ten minutes she does not make a dead stop before a baby- 
linen shop. 

The love for babies in general is only ancillary, of course, to 
the love of babies in particular. I remember orice seeing my 
wife kissing and " dear*' ing one of her friends* little children ; 
and, very innocently, I afterwards dwelt upon the child's beauty, 
wishing our own Tommy was just such another! Well, no 
matter what took place, but I never will make any invidious 
comparisons again ! Mothers are always set on hair-triggers 
with respect to their children; and persons should be careful 
what they say about them — taking especial care of those who 
wish to know *' your candid opinion," 
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A young mother with whom I was on very friendly terms, 
once asked me what I really thought, without flattery, of her 
little first-born. Taken in by her air of sincerity, I ventured to 
say, very diplomatically as I thought, that a leetle less xed in 
his hair ^t was dead sandy) would make it her own charmii^ 
auburn. She smiled blandly enough; but I afterwards over- 
heard her complain to her husband that I was a v^ disagree- 
able person, and that I always came with dirty feet into her 
drawing-room. My good friends, depend upon it, your only 
diance with mothers is in what is vulgarly termed ^ going the 
whole hog." Qualify your compliments indeed ! play with the 
string of a shower-bath in December. 

I have often thought that it would be well, by way of dispel- 
ling the mighty prejudice that mothers entertain with regard to 
their own children, that on certain occasions there should be a 
grand feast of babies — expositions at which it would be made 
plain to the commonest understanding that all babies run pretty 
much upon the same pattern. And yet I fear, that the most 
eonvincing proofs would be lost upon maternal breasts. As it 
is, when two or three young mothers happen to know eadi 
other, they gen^tdly rush together at the first opportunity, 
babies in arms, and "darlings," "little sweets," and "preciouses," 
fly about in showers — all the time that they are secredy 
taking notes ; and who ever heard of any one of them coming 
out of such a competition, in their hearts, other than vic- 
torious? 

The most singular eflEect of children, however, is upon prinoi 
people. A young acquaintance of mine, who in his days of 
bachelorhood would brush a crumb off his knees with scrupulous 
carefulness, and guard his shirt-front as he would his honour, 
suddenly got married ; and, as I watched him narrowly, it was 
quite curious to notice the change which took place in his habits. 
At first, he did battle stoutly against the invasicm of tiny fingers ; 
bit by bit, however, his defences were carried, and the enemy 
advanced, until at last his knees were unreservedly rendered up. 
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and his veiy shirt-stods recognized as legitimate points of attadk 
for the baby. 

'^The babj/' — ^what a grinding domestic tyranny is exercised 
mider that watchword ! what a sword and buckler it is towards 
maintaining a mother's supremacy ! Fathers, bend your for»> 
heads to the dust at that dread name. Meekly submit to a 
despotism which is supported by the universal voice of woman* 
kind, and to infringe the slightest prerogative of which is to 
proclaim yourself " a brute." 

It is singular the facility with which ''the baby" can be made 
available for the purposes of either offence or defence. In the 
former capacity the darling is an overpowering weapon. Do 
you happen to come in rather late from a friend's house, how 
convenient it is to fly out against '' disturbing the little pet at 
iXat time of night." Do you object to the expense of a 
brougham and driver in white Berlin gloves, that your wife may 
go a gossiping among her friends, you are asked, how you, as a 
parent, can bear to see ''the baby" pining for the want of a 
little fresh air? The baby is, in fact, to the mother what the 
cat is to the housemaid — the universal scape-goat. If a man in 
a state of utter buttonlessness, with his sleeves flying, makes an 
irresistible appeal to his wife, he is always expected to be satis- 
fied with the reply, that " it's all owing to ' the baby.' " " The 
baby " it is that utterly dislocates your breakfast, makes your 
wife put on her cap the hind part before, and accounts for the 
neck of mutton not being jointed. In fact, such is the disturb- 
ing force of this small body, that there is no possible act of 
omission or commission that it will not account for. As long as 
'' the baby " is about, a man had better make up his mind at 
once to give up all chance of comfort, and to buy that excellent 
little apparatus, " a bachelor's companion," or kettle, egg-boiler, 
tea-pot, and toast-rack, all in one ; for to be brought in contact 
with "the baby" is as good as being cast on an uninhabited 
island, and to be obliged, like Robinson Crusoe, to depend upon 
his own resources. I am not certain that, during the same 
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period^ it would not be as well for him to provide himself with a 
hare-skin^ as the only bosom friend he is likely to have ; for I 
am afraid there is some little truth in that line of Tennyson's, — 

** Baby fingers— waxen touches — ^press me from the mother's breast ; " 

at least, we married men have a shrewd suspicion that in the 
division of the affections of the maternal heart " the baby " has 
much the best of it — every earthly consideration, in short, goes 
down before the full ripe bloom of babyhood, which so strongly 
moves a mother's heart. When this is wiped off— when strings 
;give place to buttons, and corduroys commence — when spoon- 
meat is changed for grass-green apples, and the ** darling baby '* 
ias shot up into "that tiresome John," then the husband begins 
perhaps to get his own again. Happy he, if " the baby" does not 
start up afresh when he least expects it — for the innocent, like 
the king, in some families, never dies— and assume all its ancient 
power. In such a case, the club is his only resource. I don't 
know, in fact, whether " the baby " was not the primal cause of 
those institutions, so railed at by the sex, and so loved of men — 
if so (pray, ladies, do not think me ungallant), it affords a sin- 
gular instance of the certainty with which one tyranny begets 
another. 



MY ROOM IN THE COUNTRY. 

With aspect south, my little room 
Should ever be exempt from gloom, 
In straight white shafts the morning sun. 
From the east should inward run ; 
And the last faint streak of day. 
Through the western pane should stray. 
And cooling chintz of fashion old. 
Retaining still its careful fold. 
Should cover all the spacious chairs, 
And seem to speak of housewife cares. 
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So dumb the carpet should be wrought, 
No sounds of footsteps might be caught, 
Much less sly Nan's, whose sweet surprise 
Should be to creep, with laughing eyes. 
On fearful tip-toe up behind. 
With little hands to make me blind ! 

Of pictures round I shall have few, 
But all of nature speaking true. 
A Constable, so lucid sweet. 
On sultry days my eyes to greet ; 
As boys who splash beside a brook. 
So dewy cool should be its look. 
And Danby, chiefest of his band. 
Within the compass of my hand 
Should picture me a desert vast, 
A toiling caravan o'ercast, 
And foundered 'mid the burning sand. 
And on the wall toward the east 
I would have an endless feast, 
A landscape of that rare old Cuyp, 
Of breathing full, and sunwarmth ripe ; 
And when the great orb downward rolled, 
Along the wall the squares of gold 
Athwart its face should slowly melt. 
Whilst nature art, art nature felt. 

Not all alone I 'd keep apart 
This room from her who shared my heart. 
And as affection ever masks 
The sacredness of pure love tasks, 
My own dear girl should often find 
Excuses perfect to her mind ; 
" Her fuchsia, lacking water, drooped ;" 
Or, " The long curtains were unlooped.* ' 
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And on such small pretexts as these. 
She should be mj fondest tease ; 
Disturbing me from deepest books 
By constant hindrance of sweet looks. 

One window should be trellissed deep 
With jasmine stems, and you should peep 
An arm's depth through the sheltering green; 
And there should struggle up between 
A rose-tree, and its blooms above. 
Heavy as woman's heart with love, 
Should, when the fitful wintls bode rain, 
Throb gently 'gainst the casement pane. 
The lattice I 'd have open wide 
(The hmdering stems just pushed aside) 
Upon the cool deep grass of June, 
'Thwart which there should be swathes beat down. 
Such as we trench with feet all white 
From dusty roads ^ith pure delight, 
Just issuing from a city hived, 
With pure delight, and heart revived 
That we have lived once more to feel 
God's breath about the country steaL 
And when an idle fit came on, 
I 'd ope the window, and the song 
Of birds in high up branches clear 
Let in upon my charmed ear. 
And as I lay at length, the breeze, 
Prom base to spire, the poplar-trees 
Should ever stir with slumbrous song. 
Whilst quivered all their leaiy throng. 
And, like a fall of summer snow. 
The apple-blooms should softly flow, 
^'Kll every nook within the room 
Was filled with drifts of fresh perfume* 
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Then mosiiigy half awake, I 'd lie, 

And, as I gazed, a bird should fl j 

S?riftlj across the window pane, 

And ^en a fiill shrill note should strain 

Right in my ear, and as I mused, 

Both sight and sound should grow confused ; 

But still, within m j inmost brain, 

That bird's song should bring back again 

With one sad touch of sense refined, 

Some old forgotten state of mind. 



PALACE LIGHTS, CLUB CARDS, AND BANK PENS. 

BY ONE WHO can't MAKE THEM OUT. 

A CAPITAL article might be written on '^ Things qne can't make 
out." How many enigmas stare one in the &ce every day i& 
the ordinary routine matters of life ? Among other things that 
I can't make out, is her Majesty's dreadful extravagance in the 
matter of wax-candles. Not a chandler's can one pass in London 
without seeing piles of spermaceties ticketed ^^ Palace Candles ^'' 
their wicks just singed to give them a second-handish look. One 
naturally asks, what can be the meaning of this ? Is Prince 
Albert practising Herr Dobler's trick of blowing out a coujde of 
hundred lights at a time with a percussion-cap; or has tha 
Master of the Household the perquisite of the greas^pot? The 
number of ships her Majesty has at sea, doubtless justifies a 
pretty liberal illUinination at the palace; but how comes it^ 
that so many of them find their way to Mr* Sperm's and 
others in the chandlery line ? 

Another thing that I can't make out is, where all the Chib 
Cards come from ? Order as many hundred dozen as you Uke, 
and the supply never appears to get lower. It is insinuated 
that they are the rejected packs of club gamblers, never having 
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leen used but once for fear of fraud ; but all the hells in London, 
if they were to try for it, could not supply as many as you could 
obtain in the next street. The cardmakers, I suspect, must 
have a workshop for their manufacture in some concealed den^ 
where the artizans, dressed as gentlemen of fashion, play furi- 
ously away for enormous imaginary stakes, until they sit up to 
their knees in rejected packs, which are then taken away a 
having undergone the due ordeal previous to sale. I have 
heard people of imaginative turns of mind, sometimes when they 
have been gently gliding. out the deals, with one of these packs, 
paint a picture of the estate that has been lost, perhaps, by its 
very pips, and of the ruined man rushing fi'om the hell with 
frenzy to Waterloo-bridge, and a great deal more of the like 
fancy-work, that the maker would have smiled to have heard. 

Bank Pens,, again, are called upon to explain themselves. 
Where do they come from in such quantities ? Are we to be- 
lieve, as the stationers would have us, that they are the dis- 
carded quills of Threadneedle or Lombard Street ? It certainly 
gives us a vast idea of the profuseness of Bank stationery. 
Mergifiil clerks, no doubt, like not to exhaust the willing pen, 
by " carrying forward " such heavy sums from page to page, 
and so have many relays for the work. Be that as it may, 
Bank Pens always seem to have been oppressed with too much 
calculating, for they manage to split right up in the head by 
themselves, after the slightest exertion. Inspecting a bundle 
of them that now lies before me, I find that they are all dipped 
into the ink exactly the same depth, so that the clerk who last 
used them must, in some momentary frenzy, have gone to 
work with the whole quarter of a hundred. 

These three things ai*e a puzzle to me as great as the Chinese 
nest of balls. I have turned them over and over in my mind 
without even hitting upon their rationale, and so I shall go on 
perplexed, I fear, to my grave. 
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ASSOCIATIONS OF A SHELL. 

Can I forget that calm long evening 

When last we walked together by the sea ? 

Can I forget? Ah, no ! Each image clear 

Bemains of that glad season in my soul, 

As did our footsteps then upon the sand. 

It was the flooding of the gi^eat spring tide, 

And she would have me to the headland stroll, 

To watch the white spray showering o'er the rock. 

It was a glorious sight, as we passed on. 

The sweeping bay with golden sands lay rimmed, 

On which the proud imperious sea advanced. 

With heavy murmurs each translucent scroll. 

Now can I picture, as 'twere yesterday. 

How fair she stood, as through her summer dress 

Faintly the breeze her slender figure sketched. 

Her curls (almost too heavy for the wind) 

Beneath her chin she held with one white hand. 

Laughing so merrily with half-closed eyes 

When the gusts thickened. Then as I said 

(What I had said a thousand happy times), 

" Dear Letty," whilst her willing hand clasped mine, 

A clear-necked wave impetuous on the strand, 

Urged with a singing sound its thin smooth flood. 

Glassy the sand on its retreating shone. 

And there, neglected by the tide's reclaim, 

A curious shell upon its spines stood poised. 

I was the servant of her eager eyes. 

And ere the foam-bells from the sea-g^ft died, 

The prize was hers. 'Twas the last evening. 

Ere she sailed from us in that fatal boat. 

How long that time ago. All the old haunts — 

The shallow pools, for the fine sea-weed famed- 
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The limpet rocks, where first her gentle hands 

She bade me help to pluck the stubborn cones, 

And the tall fishing stakes — ^long gone are thej, 

Deep merged in the overwhelming sea. 

This little shell alone to me remains 

Of all that yivid scene of long past years j 

There lies it on the polished mantel-piece. 

Its pink lip turning to the marble chilly 

An image of that miserable noon, 

When passionate my lips to h^s death cold 

I pressed, and the awed fisherman knelt by. 

His rude hands (corded as his own strong net) 

The se»-weeds plucking from her drowned locks. 

How my life c^itres in that cheerless day, 
And how this little shell brings back again 
That clear bright picture and its heavy shade 1 



HUMAN HAIR. 

Since the world began, hair has been a universal vanity. Oar 
young reader will doubtless confess that, as his name is tossed 
up from landing to landing by imposing flunkies, he passes his 
hands carefully through his curls, to give them the last flowing 
touch ere he enters the ball-room — while Mr. Layaid, from out 
the royal palace, buried by the sand-storms of thousands of 
years, has shown ua what thorough " prigs" were the remote 
Assyrians in the arrangement of their locks and beards. What 
applies to the male sex does so with douUe force to the women ; 
and we have not the shghtest doubt that Aleibiades finned at 
the waste of many a half-hour whilst his mistress was ^' putting 
her hair tidy," or arranging the gulden gra^Aopper. Not only 
«s a means of ornament has the hair been seized upon by all 
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dasses and generations of our kind^ but it has been ccmverted 
into an index, as it were^ of their religious^ political, and sodal 
opinions. The difference between the freeman and the slave was 
of old indicated by the length of the hair. In later times we all 
know how the Puritan rejoiced in a ^^ polled '' head, whilst the 
Cavalier iiaunted about in exuberant curls; so at the present 
moment no tab-thumper would venture to address his ^^ dearly 
beloved brethren " without having previously plastered his hair 
into pendant candle-ends. The fact of its being the only part of 
the body a man can shape and carve according to his fancy, is 
sufficient to account for the constancy with which he has adopted 
it as his ^asign of party and doctrine, and also for the multi- 
tiidinous modes in which he has worn it. Leaving this part of 
the subject for a time, however, we will briefly consider those 
characteristics of hair whidi, taken broadly, art cannot modify 
nor fashion hide. Briefly, we say, and veiy imperfectly ; for 
hair, in an ethnological point of view, is itself a v^ wide sub- 
ject, and its adequate treatment would requii-e a far longer paper 
than we at present contemplate. 

Dr. Prichard, in his laborious work on the different races of 
mankind, apportions to the melanic, or dark-haired, the greater 
portion of the habitable globe. Europe is the chief seat of the 
xantho-comic or light-haii*ed races; indeed they seem to be 
almost confined to its limits, and within those limits to be cooped 
up in certain degrees of north latitude. 

From Norway and Sweden, following their sea-kings, the 
hardy fair-haired races poured their piratical hordes down the 
great overhanging peninsula, and as if from some yard-arm 
thi'onged and dropped, boarding the great European ship, whose 
more immediate defendei*s fled in consternation before them. In 
this manner nearly the whde of Noi-th Geionany received its pre- 
vailing population, and Britain in her turn saw her primitive 
hiack-haii'ed Celts and Cymri diiven into the mimntains of Scot- 
land and Wales. The subsequent seizures and settlements made 
by the Danes on our eastern coast, did not in any way interfere 
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with the flood of fair-haired people in possession, as they were of 
the same blond type ; and the Norman invasion — ^in whatever 
proportion actually dark — would, in point of aggregate numbers, 
have been fai* too limited to affect it. The indigenous tribes, on 
the whole,- seem to have been about as completely eaten out by 
the fierce fair-haired men of the North, whenever they came in 
contact, as were the small black rats, once common to our island 
and some portions of the continent, by the more powerful gray 
rodent of Norway. 

The chief features of the ethnological map of Europe were 
settled before the tenth century, and especially as regards the 
disposition of the dark and light-haired races, it remains in the 
mass pretty much the same as then. Nevertheless, certain 
intermixtures have been at work shading off the original dif- 
ferences. At the present moment the fairest-haired inhabitants 
of the earth are to be found north of the parallel 48°; this line 
cuts off England, Belgium, the whole of Northern Germany, 
and a great portion of Russia. Between the parallels 48° 
and 45°, there seems to be a debatable land of dark brown hair, 
which includes Northern Prance, Switzerland, and part of Pied- 
mont, passes through Bohemia and Austria Proper, and touches 
the Georgian and Circassian provinces of the Czar's empire. 
Below this line again, Spain, Naples, and Turkey, forming the 
southern extremity of the map, exhibit the genuine dark-haired 
races. So that, in fact, taking Europe broadly from north to 
south, its peoples present in the colour of their hair a perfect 
gradation — ^the light flaxen of the colder latitudes deepening by 
imperceptible degi*ees into the blue-black of the Mediterranean 
shores. To this regular gradation, however, there are some 
obvious exceptions. We have already noticed the dark tribes 
lingering within our own island: the same is true as to the 
Celtic majority of the Irish ; and even the Normans, as we now 
see them, are decidedly ranked among the black-haired. On the 
other hand, Venice, which is almost southern in latitude, has 
always been famous for the golden beauty of its hair, beloved so 
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of Titian and his schooL These isolated cases, however, only 
prove the rule that race mainly determines, among other 
ethnological peculiarities, the colour and texture of the hair. 
If latitude or temperature affected it materially, Taffy, Paddy, 
and Donald, would by this time have been toned down pretty 
decently to the prevailing fair-haired type ; if even there had 
been much mixture of the Celt with the Saxon, we should not 
see the former breed marked out by such a lump of darkness, 
amid the generally fair portion of the European map. 

The effect of the admixture of races is evidenced very strongly, 
we think, by comparing the inhabitants of the great capitals 
with the populations of their respective countries. London, the 
centre of the world,* is neither fair nor dark-haired, but contains 
within itself all shades of colour. Even so the Parisian no more 
represents the black-haired Norman or swart Breton than our 
cockney does the pure Saxon of the southern and western coun- 
ties. Vienna is another example. What went on rapidly in 
such cities as these, has been progressing more slowly in those 
countries which form the highways of nations. Thus the brown 
hair of middle Europe is the neutral tint, which has naturally 
resulted from the admixture of the flaxen-haired races of the 
north with the old southern population. 

If we open a wider map we only receive ampler proof that 
race alone determines the colour of the hair. Thus, taking the 
parallel of 51° north, and following it as it runs like a necklace 
round the world, we find a dozen nations threaded upon it like 
so many parti-coloured beads. The European portion of the 
necklace is light-haired — whereas the Tartars, northern Mongols, 
and aboriginal American Indians, have black straight hair — and 
Canada breaks the chain once more with the blond tresses of the 
Saxon. 

That climate and food have some effect in modifying race, 
and with it hair as one of its most prominent signs, we do not 

• According to Sir John Herschel, London is exactly the centre of the 
terrestrial globe. 
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deny; but these difltnrbini^ causes must act throug^li a Terj 
long period of time to produce any marked effect, and certainly 
within the historical period we ha^e no proof of a dark-haired 
people having become light, or vice versd of flowing hair chang- 
ing into woolly locks— Tom Moore's capital joke about the Iridi 
niggers notwithstanding. 

Having said that race determines the colour and quality of 
the hair; we have said nearly all that ethnology teaches upon the 
subject. An examination of its structure shows that the di£» 
ference of colour is entirely owing to the tinct of the fluid which 
fills the hollow tube in each hair. This tinct or pigment shows 
through the cortical substance in the same manner that it does 
through the epidermis of a negro. Hair is in fact but a modifi* 
cation of the skin. The same might be said of feathers, homB 
and scales. Not improbably the distinguished lady now honour 
ing these pages with her attention, will be shocked at hearing 
that her satin-soft shoulder is almost chemically identical with 
the plated and roughened mail of the crocodile — and she will 
hardly perhaps believe us when we inform her that her bird, 
when he adjusts some feather with his beak, is acting with 
the same chemically composed instrument upon the same 
chemically composed material as mademoiselle does when she 
disentangles with a comb her charming mistress's softly-flowing 
tresses. The fond lover again, as he kisses some treasured lock^ 
will doubtless be disgusted when we tell him, that, apart from 
the sentiment, he might as well impress his fervent lips upon a 
pig's pettitoe, or even upon the famous Knob Kerry, made oat 
of the horn of a rhinoceros, carried by the king of hunters, Mr. 
Boualleyn Grordon Cumming. 

The hair, anatomically considered, is composed of three parts 
— the follicle, or tubular depression in the skin into which the 
hair is inserted — the bulb, or root of the hair — and the stalk, or 
cortical part filled with pigment. A single hair, with its follicle, 
might be roughly likened to a hyacinth growing from a glass 
— with this difference that the hair is elongated exclusively- 
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from below. The bulb; which rests upon the reticuled bed of 
capillary vessels of the cutis and sab^^utaneous tissue^ draws its 
pigment cells or colouring matter directly from the blood — ^in 
like manner, the hoiTiy sheath is secreted directly frt)m the ca- 
pillaries — ^Bo that, unlUce the hyacinth plant, it grows at its root 
instead of at its free extremity. A hair is not, as it appears, a 
smooth cylindrical tube like a quill ; on the contrary, it is made 
up of a vast number of little homy laminse :— or our reader 
mig^ht realize its structure to herself by placing a number of 
thimbles one within the other — and as she adds to this column 
by supi^ying fresh thimbles beUnVy she will get a good notion of 
the manner in which each hair grows, and will see that its oldest 
portion must be its free extremity. 

The pigment cells have been scrutinized by Liebig, who finds 
a ooiraiderable difference in their constitution according to their 
colour. His results may be thus tabularized :»- 





Fair Hair. 


Brown Hair. 


Black Hair. 


€arl)on • • 


49-345 


50-622 


49-935 


Hydrogen . 


6-576 


6-613 


6-631 


^fitrogen 


17-936 


17-936 


17-936 


Oxygen and sulpfamr , 


26-143 


24-829 


25-498 



From ibis analysis it would appear that the beautiful golden 
hair owes its brightness to an excess of sulphur and oxygen, 
whilst black hair owes its jetty aspect to an excess of 
carbon and a deficiency of sulphur and oxygen. Yanquelin 
traces an oxide of iron in the latter, and also in red hair. 
The colouring matter, however, forms but one portion of 
the difference existing between the soft luxuriant tangles of the 
Saxon girl and the coarse blue-black locks of the North Ameri- 
can squaw. The size and quality of each hair, and the manner 
in which it is planted, tell powerfully in determining the line 
between the two races. 

Another eminent German has undergone the enormous labour 
of counting the number of hairs in heads of four different colours. 
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In a blond one he found 140,400 hairs ; in a brow-n, 109,440 ; 
in a black, 102,963 ; and in a red one, 88,740. What the red 
and black heads wanted in number of hairs, was made up, how- 
ever, in the greater bulk of the hairs individually ; and, in all 
probability, the scalps were pretty equal in weight. It is to the 
iineness and multiplicity of hairs that blond tresses owe the rich 
and silk-like character of their flow — a circumstance which art- 
ists have so loved to dwell upon. 

Shakspeare especially seems to have delighted in golden hair, 
' Her sunny locks hung on her temples like the golden fleece' — 
so Bassanio describes Portia in " The Merchant of Venice." 
Again, in the " Two Gentlemen of Verona," Julia says of Sylva 
and herself — ^Her hair is auburn— mine is perfect yellow.' 
Twenty other passages will suggest themselves to every reader. 
Black hair he only mentions twice throughout his entire plays, 
clearly showing that he imagined light hair to be the peculiar 
attribute of soft and delicate woman. A similar partiality for 
this colour, touched with the sun, runs, however, through the 
great majority of the poets — old Homer himself for one : — and 
the best painters have seized, with the same instinct, upon golden 
tresses. A walk through any gallery of old masters will in- 
stantly settle this point. There is not a single female head in 
the National Gallery — ^beginning with those glorious ^ Studies 
of Heads,' the highest ideal of female beauty by such an idealist 
as Correggio, and ending with the full-blown blondes of the 
prodigal Bubens : there is not a single blnek-haired female head 
among them. 

One is struck, in passing along the streets, by the curiositiea 
one sees in those armouries of Venus, the hairdressers' windows. 
Whence come those magnificent head-dresses which the waxen 
dummies slowly display as they revolve ? From what source 
issue those pendant tresses gleaming in the background, with 
which the blooming belle, aptly entangling their snaky coil with 
her own, tempts our eligible Adams ? Who are they that denude 
themselves of coal-black locks, that she who can afford a price 
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may shore up lier tottering^ beauty? Alas ! free-trading Eng- 
land; even for her hair, has to depend upon the foreigner. 
Among the many curious occupations of the metropolis is that., 
of the humau'-hair merchant. Of these there are many, and 
they import between them upwards of five tons annually. Black 
hair comes mainly from Brittany and the South of France, where 
it is collected principally by one adventurous virtuoso, who 
travels from fa^ to fair, and buys up and shears the crops of 
the neighbouring damsels. Mr. Francis TroUope, in his *^ Sum- 
mer in Brittany," gives a lively description of the manner in 
which the young girls of the country bring this singular com- 
modity to market, as regularly as peas or cabbages. Staring 
his fill at a fair in Collenee, he says— 

'^ What surprised me more than all, by the singularity and 
novelty of the thing, were the operations of the dealers in hair. 
In various parts of the motley crowd there were thi*ee or four 
different purchasers of this commodity, who travel the country 
&r the purpose of attending the fairs and buying the tresses of 
the peasant girls. They have particularly &ie hair, and fre« 
quently in the greatest abundance. I should have thought that 
female vanity would have effectually prevented such a traffic as 
Ijiis being carried to any extent. But there seemed to be no 
difficulty in finding possessors of beautiful heads of hair perfectly 
willing to sell. We saw several girls sheared, one after the 
other, like sheep, and as many more standing ready for the 
sbears, with their caps in their hands, and their long hair combed 
oul^ and hanging down to their waists. Some of the operators 
were men, and some women. By the side of the desder was 
placed a large basket, into which every successive crop of hair, 
tied up into a wisp by itself, was thrown. No doubt the reason 
of the indifference to their tresses, on tihe part of the fair Bre- 
tonnes, is to be found in the invariable "mode" which covern 
every head, from childhood upwards, with close caps, which en- 
tii^ly prevents any part of the hair from being seen, and of 
ooorse as totally conceals the want of it The money given 
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for the hair is about twenty sous, or else a gaudy cotton hand- 
kerchief — they net immense profits by their trip through the 
country." 

This hair is the finest and most silken black hair that can be 
procured. Light hair all comes from Germany, where it is col- 
lected by a company oi Dutch farmerSy who come over for orders 
once a year. It would appear that either the fashion or the 
necessity of England has, within a recent period, completely 
altered the relative demands from the two countries. Forty 
years ago, according to one of the first in the trade, the light 
German hair alone was called for, and he almost raved about a 
peculiar golden tint which was supremely prized, and which his 
father used to keep very close, only producing it to favourite 
customers, in the same manner that our august sherry -lord, or 
hock-herr, spares to particular friends — or now and then, it is 
said, to influential literary characters — a few magnums of some 
rare and renowned vintage. This treasured article he sold at 8*. 
an ounce — nearly double the price of silver. Now all this has 
passed away — and the dark shades of brown from France are 
chiefly called for. Our informant, venturing boldly into a sub- 
ject wherewith ethnologists fear to tackle, delivers it as his 
opinion that the colour of the hair of English people has changed 
within the last half-century, and that the great intercourse since 
the war with southern nations has deepened by many tints the 
predominating Saxon blond of our forefathers. The same in- 
telligent prompter assured us that any one accustomed to deal 
in hair could tell by smell alone the difierence between German 
and French hair — nay, that he himself, " when his nose was in'* 
could discriminate between Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and English 
hair! The destination of the imported article is of course 
principally the boudoirs of our fashionable world, and the glossy 
ringlets which the poor peasant girl of Tours parted with for a 
few sous, as a nest-egg towards her dowry, have doubtless aided 
in procuring '^ a suitable helpmate" for some blue spinster or 
fast dowager of Mayfair. Wigs of course absorb some portion 
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of the spoO — and a cruel suspicion rises in our mind that the 
hair artists of this our Babylon do not confine themselves 
to the treasured relics intrusted to their care, but that many 
a sorrowing relative kisses without suspicion mementoes eked 
out from hair that grew not upon the head of the beloved 
one. 

The pure whiteness of the hair in Albinos is owing to the 
perfect absence of pigment — an absence which extends itself to 
the choroid coat of the eye and also to the iris. This condition 
of non-development, which amounts to a physical defect in man, 
seems to be the normal condition of many animals — such as 
white bears, white mice, white rabbits, and white weaseLs — ^in 
which the pink eye denotes a total lack of colouring matter ; 
whilst white feathers and hairs are very common among birds 
and animals, and in many of them indeed this colour — or rather 
negative of colour — ^is constant. 

The gray hair of age and debility in the human subjelct re- 
sults, it is supposed, from a withdrawal of the pigment cells. 
We feel that we are now touching upon a part of our subject 
that becomes personal to not a few of our most respected readers. 
Many a vive^ir who has taken no note of time is suddenly startled 
by the discovery, as he shaves, of a few gray hairs — " pursui- 
vants of Death" — and he eradicates the tell-tales with anything 
but an agreeable sensation. Our Parisian friends, who seem to 
be profoundly aiEicted at the appearance of the first snows of 
age, have organized a diligent army of young girls to war 
against decay, and to wrest from Time the fatal ensigns he plants 
upon our brow. The Solans Upilatoiresy where youth pays 
this little attention to age for an inconceivable small sum, usually 
hang out " Plus de Cheveux Gris" — and indeed of late we ob- 
serve London advertisements beginning with " No more Gray 
Hairs." White hair, however, is not necessarily the slow work 
and certain mark of age. Some persons become gray very 
young; we believe that many in the prime vigour, of life are 
suddenly blanched from the effect of terror, or some other great 
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mantal disturbance. Marie Antoinette's hair/ it seiams to be 
alldwed, tamed ^ray in the night preceding her execution. A 
case came lately under our oirn obserration^ in which a soldier^ 
in order to escape the serrice, malingered in an hospital for three 
monthsy feigning rheumatism^ and such was his anxiety to keep 
up the deception (which was, however, completely penetrated 
by his medical attendant) that he turned perfectly gray, although 
quite a young man. In these cases of emotion, it is supposed 
that the blood sends some fluid among the pigment of the hair, 
which at once discharges its colour. In some, though very rare 
instances, persons have been born with patches of white hair, 
and there is at present in the Museum of Natural History at 
Paris a portrait of a piebald negro, in which the hair of the 
head presents very much the parti-coloured appearance of the 
wigs exposed in the windows, half black and white, as specimens 
of the power of the various hair- dyes. 

' Women are quite as often gray as men, but from baldness 
they are almost entirely exempt. This is owing in a great 
measure to the larger deposit of fat in the female scalp, which 
allows of a freer circulation in the capillaries of the skin. Eu- 
nuchs, who possess much subcutaneous fat in this part, are never 
bald. The scalp of a bald man is singulai*ly smooth and ivory- 
like in texture ; a &ct which Chaucer noticed in the Friar — 
'' His crown it shon like any glass." This denseness of texture 
in tiie skin is owing to the destruction of the bulbs of the hair , 
and the closure of the follicles ; any attempt to reproduce the 
natural covering of the head on such surfaces, will prove quite 
hopeless. From some cause or other, baldness seems to befall 
much younger men now than it did thirty or forty years ago. 
A yery observant hatter informed us, a short time since, that he 
imagined much of it was owing to the common use of silk hats^ 
which, from th^ir impermeability to the air, keep the head at a 
much higher temperature than the old beaver sti*uctures ; which^ 
he also informed us, went out principally because we had used up 
all the beavers in the Hudson's Bay Company's territories. The 
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adoption of silk hatg has^ however, giren them time, it seemSy to 
jeplmiish the breed. This fact affords a singular instance of the 
inflaence of fashion upon the animals of a remote continent. It 
would be more singular still if the silk-hat theory of baldness 
has any truth in it, as it would then turn out diat we were 
sacrificing our own natural nap in order that the beaver might 
recover his. Without endorsing the speculative opinion of our 
hatter, we may, we believe, state it as a well ascertained cir- 
.cumstance that soldiers in helmeted regiments are oftener bald 
than any other of our heroic defenders. 

Hair, the. universal vanity, has of course been seized upon 
tmiversally by quacks — ^it has proved to them, indeed, the true 
Golden Fleece. Science, as though such a subject were beneath 
its attention,' has left' the care *of the most beautiful ornament of 
the body in this handd of th^ grossest charlatans. M. Gassenave 
is the only scientific person who has ever treated at any length 
of the hair, or has shown, by the'light t)f physiology, what art 
is capable of doing, and what it is powerless to do, in cases of dis- 
.ease and baldneeis. Those who understand how the hair is 
nourished can but smile at the monstrous gi^Iibility of the 
public in putting such faith in the pufis and extracts of the hair- 
reviewers. Beally, the old joke of the power of a certain pre- 
paration to restore the bald places in hair-trunks and in worn-out 
boas, has become a popular working belief. There is one fact 
. which every one should know, and which would be sufficient to 
rout at once all the trash with which people load their heads. 
. The blood is the only Macassar of the hair, the only oil which 
. can with truth be said to " insinuate its balsamic properties into 
the pores of the head," £c., &c. Oils and pomades may for a 
time moisten and clog the hair, but over its growth or nourish- 
ment they are absolutely powerless. The fine network of ves- 
sels on which the bulbs of the hair rest is alone capable of main- 
taining its healthy existence. To a sluggishness in the capillary 
. circulation baldness is mainly doe ; when this sluggishness is 
the result of a general Mure of the system^ consequent upon 
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age, as we have said before, no art will avail — the inevitable 
Delilah proceeds unchallenged with her noiseless shears. When, 
on the contrary, baldness proceeds from any temporary cause — 
when the bulb still remains intact — slight friction with a rough 
towel or a brush, aided by some gently irritating pomade, is the 
only course to be pursued. Dupuytren, who made baldness the 
subject of a chapter in his great work on "Skin Diseases," gives 
the following receipt, which seems to us calculated to produce 
the desired result — to promote capillary circulation, and a conse- 
quent secretion of the materials of hair-growth : — 

5c Purified beef-marrow .... ^viij. • 

Acetate of lead 5J. 

Peruvian balsam 5iij. 

Alcohol 51' 

Tinct. of cantharides, cloves, and 

canella aaMXV.' 

Mix. 

We do not see why internal applications should not be tried, 
and we are not at all certain that gelatine soups and pills made 
of the ashes of burnt hair might not be effectual in baldness, as 
those ingredients would supply to the blood the materials neces- 
sary for the production of hirsute growths. Those who have 
bad taste enough to obliterate with hair-dye the silvery livery 
of age, should at least keep in mind the horrible position in 
which Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse found himself, whose carrots were 
turned into a lively green ; they should also be informed that 
nitrate of silver is the chief ingredient of all the preparations, 
which in most cases act by entirely altering the cortical portion 
of the hair. 

Once a month, at shortest, we of the male sex are, by the 
exigencies of fashion obliged to submit our heads to the tender 
mercies of the executioner. Swathed in wrappers of calico, the 
head fixed by a neckful of tormenting short hairs, a man is 
planted like an unfortunate wicket, and bowled at by tha^ ah-? 
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horred barber with pomatum-pots^ essences^ tinctureS| and small 
talk. Our friend Punchy who seems to have suffered from this 
martyrdom, recommends a very neat style of batting, or rather 
of blocking the balls, as thus : — 

Scene — A Barier's Shop. • Barber^ s mien engaged in cutting 

hair, makifig wigs, and other harbaresque operations. 

Enter Jones meeting Oily the barber. 

Jones. I wish my hair cut. 

Oilg. Pray, Sir, take a seat. 

[Oily puts chair for Zqis^^es^^ who sits. During the fol- 
lowing dialogue Oily continues cutting Jones's hair. 

Oily. We 've had much wet, Sir. 

Jones. Very much indeed. 

Oily. And yet November's early days were fine. 

Jones. They were. 

Oily. I hoped fair weather might have lasted us 

Until the end. 

Jones. At one time — so did I. 

• Oily. But we have had it very wet. 

Jones. We have. 

[A pause of some minutes- 

Oily. I know not. Sir, who cut your hair last time ; 
But this I say, Sir, it was badly cut : 
No doubt 't was in the country. 

Jones. No ! in town ! 

Oily* Indeed ! I should have fancied otherwise. 

Jones. 'Twas cut in town — and in this very room. 

Oily. Amazement ! — but I now remember well. 
We had an awkward new provincial hand, 
A fellow from the country. Sir, he did 
More damage to my business in a week i 

Than all my skill can in a year repair. 
He must have cut your hair. 

Jones (Joohing at him). No — 'twas yourself. 
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Oily. Myself! Impossible ! Yon must mistake. 

Jane$. I don't mistake — 'twas you that cut my hair. 

[A Ung pause, interrupted only by the eUpping 0f 
the scissors. 

Oily. Your hair is very dry, Sir. 

Jimes. Oh! indeed. 

Oily. Our Vegetable Extract moistens it. 

Jones, I like it dry. 

Oily. But, Sir ! the hair when dry 

Turns quickly gray. 
' Jones. That colour I prefer. 

OUy. But hair, when gray, will rapidly fidl off, 
And baldness will ensue. , ' 

Jones. ' I would be bald. 

Oily. Perhaps you mean to say you 'd like a wig.— 
We've wigs so natural that they can't be told 
Prom real hair. 

Jimes. Deception I detest. 

[Another patise ensues, during which Oily hlofvs danm 
Jones's neek, and relieves him from the Unen 
wrapper in which he has been enveloped during 
the process of hair-cutting. 

Oily. We Ve brushes, soaps, and scent, of every kind. 

Jones, I see you have. {Pays 6rf.) 

I think you '11 find that right. 

Oily. If there is nothing I can show you. Sir. 

Jones, No : nothing. Yet — ^there may be something, too^ 
That you may show me. 

Oily. Name it, Sir. 

Jones. The door. [Exit Joites. 

Oily {to his man). That's a rum customer at any rate. 
Had I cut him as short as he cut me, 
How little hair upon his h^d would be ! 
But if kind friends will all our pains requite, 
We'll hope for better luck another night. 

[Shop-hell rings and curtain falls. 
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Touching upon the sabject of applications for nourishing the 
hair, we must not omit the most important and imposing, though 
some people imagine, perfectly apocryphal, contributors — ^bears. 
*We know Bruin has of late been declared a humbug, arid there 
is but too prevalent an opinion abroad that he does not let his 
genuine grease flow for the benefit of mankind as freely as 
barbers would have us believe from the announcement we so 
often see in back streets of ''another bear to be killed." After 
full inquiry, however, we find that Bruin still bleeds without 
murmuring for an ungrateful public. During the winter months 
Upwards of fifty bears yield up the ghost in this metropolis 
«Ione, and they are, we find, very regular passengers between 
•the ports of St. Petersburgh and London. The destiny of these 
creatures affords a singular instance of the manner in which ex- 
tremes meet — the shaggy denizen of a Russian forest having at 
last the honour of yielding up his precious fat to make glossy 
and smooth the ringlets of an irresistible lady-killer. If Ursa 
Major could only know his distinguished future ! 

In order to combat the growing scepticism as to "hairdressers* 
bears," a worthy son of the craft, in the neighbourhood of St. 
Gileses Church, was long in the habit, when he slaughtered a 
Muscovite, of hanging him by chains out of the second floor 
window, with an inscription to the effect that customers bringing 
tlieir own gallipots might cut the fat out for themselves. 

The history of the coiffure commenced, we suppose, when Eve 
first gazing on a brook (not far from the Tree) discovered the 
dishevelled condition of her head-gear. As far back as we have 
any records of man, we find a more or less elaborate fashion of 
dressing the hair. As we have said before, the Nineveh statues 
and relievos show us how justly the old Hebrew prophets 
-describe and rebuke the dandyism of Sennacherib's captains and 
counsellors. A modem Truefitt with all his skill must wonder 
as he gazes upon those exquisite plaitings, and bossings, and 
curlings, which extended over the beard as well as the head of 
the Assyrian. A glimpse at the wig found in the temple of 
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Isis at Thebes^ and now, as lias also been mentioned; amon^ the 
glories of the Museum^ proves that the Egyptians, of even an 
earlier epoch probably, were most studious of their toilet. The 
Greeks, however, with their innate love of the beautiful, carried 
the arrangement of the hair to the highest point of artistic ex- 
cellence. The marbles which have come down to us testify to 
this perfection, and after a lapse of eighteen hundred years all 
the nations of Christendom, discarding their own hideous de- 
vices, have returned with more or less scrupulousness to the 
models so bequeathed. The Homan dames speedily overlaid the 
simple beauty of the Greek mode, piled upon their heads imita* 
tions of castles and crowns, hoisted their hair in intricate wreaths, 
and knotted it with a tiresome elaborateness. The men gener- 
ally showed better taste, and continued to sport sharp crisp 
locks, after the manner of ^^ the curled Antony," sometimes with 
the addition of the beard, sometimes without it. By-and^bj, 
however, among other signs of decadence, the simple male coif- 
fure was thrown aside for more luxurious fashions, and the Em- 
peror Gommodus, for one, is said to have powdered his hair with 
gold. 

Outside of Home, long haii* was generally prevalent among 
freemen. The slaves were invariably cropped, and Caesar relates 
that he always ordered the populations of the provinces he had 
conquered to shave off their hair as a sign of their subjection. 
In the decline of the empire, when any of these provinces re- 
volted, the insurgent captains directed the masses to wear their 
hair long again, as a signal of recovered freedom. Thus the 
hair-crops of whole countries were alternately mown and allowed 
to grow, like so many fields at the command of the husbandman 
—the most important of facts political being indicated — (we 
despise the vile imputation of a pun)— by the state of the poll. 
Long hair, during the dark ages, was very much respected ; and 
at the beginning of the French monarchy the people chose their 
kings by the length of their locks. In our own island it was 
e^qually esteemed ; and so far from its being considered a mark 
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of effeminacy to carefiilly tend it^ we are told that the Danish 
oiBcers who were quartered upon the English in the reign of 
Ethebed the Unready won the hearts of the ladies by the length 
and beauty of their hair, which they combed at least once a day. 
The clergy seem to have been the only class of men who wore 
the hair short, and this they did as a kind of mortification. Not 
oontent with exercising this virtue themselves, however, they 
attempted to impose it upon the laity. Thus St. Anselm ful- 
minated orders against long hair, both in England and France. 
There was a kind of hair which received the honour of a special 
canon denouncing it. This hair, crisped by art, was styled by 
them the malice of the DeviL The following represents — in 
modernized form, of course — ^the terms in which the French 
bishops anathematized it :•— 

^ " Prenant un soin patemel de punir, autant qu'il est k propos, 
ceux qui portent des cheveux frisks et boucl^s par artifice, pour 
feire tomber dans le pi6ge les personnes'qui les voient, nous les 
exhortons et leurs enjoignons de vivre plus modestement, en sort 
qu'on ne remarque plus en eux aucun restes de la malice du didbh. 
Si quelqu'un p^che contre ce canon, qu'il soit excommimi^ ! " 

Indeed, so many, and such complicated and contradictory or- 
dinances were issued by Uke authority about the seventh and 
eighth centuries, that some wag suggested that the young 
fellows should continue to wear their hair long until the Church 
bad settled what short hair really was. , In England the clergy 
did not confine themselves merely to denouncing the flowing 
tresses of the nobility': impregnated with the practical turn of 
mind of the country, they acted as well as talked. Thus Serlo, 
a Norman prelate, preaching before Henry II. and his court, 
brought the whole party to such a state of repentance respecting 
the profligate length of their locks, that they consented to give 
tbem up, whereupon the crafty churchman pulled a pair of 
shears out of his sleeve, and secured his victory by clearing the 
royal head in a twinkling. Such occasional results of^ pious 
impulse were, however, of little avail ; ou the whole the abomi^ 
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nation remained througbont the early reigns of both France and 
England quite triumphant. In Richard II.'s time the men as 
well as the women confined the hair, orer the brow with a 
fillet. What the clergy, with all their threats of ezoommnni* 
cation and promises of paradise, could not effect in a series 
of ages, was at last brought about by an accident. Francis I., 
having been wounded in the head at a tournament, was obliged 
to have his hair cropped, whereupon the whole of fashionable 
I^nce gave up their locks out of compliment to the sovereign. 
In the History of England, illustrated with woodcuts of the 
kings' heads, which we have all of us thumbed over so at school, 
the sudden and complete change in the method of wearing the 
hair between the installation of the Tudor dynasty and the 
meridian of bluff King Hal must be well remembered. The 
portraits of the latter period by Holbein are, however, the best 
of illustrations. The women, as well as the men, appear almoet 
totally deprived of hair, and we cannot help thinking that much 
of the hard expression of features, which especially marks the 
female heads of Henry YIII.'s great painter, was owing to the 
withdrawal of the softening influence of the hair. The close 
cropping of the gentlemen, on the other hand, gave them a 
virile aspect, which especially suited with the reforming spirit 
of the age. As the hair shortened, the beard was allowed to 
flow. Indeed, this compensatory process has always obtained; 
m no age, we think, have the hair and beard been allowed to 
grow long at the same time. Shakespeare was constantlj 
alluding to the beard. In his day, this term included the three 
more modem subdivisions of beard, moustache, and whisker*^ 
they were all then worn in one. *^ Did he not wear a great 
round beard like a glover^s paring-knife ? '' asks one of his cha- 
racters, clearly alluding to the extent of cheek it covered. In a 
word, the period par excellence of magnificent barbes comprised 
the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century — and, as a matter of course, there was at the same time 
manifested the germ of that party which gave a politico-reii- 
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gms eharacter to tibie hair of the revolutionary epoch. The 
Cavalkrs began to restore long locks early in the reign o£ 
Charles I.; the Puritans, so far from adopting the fashion, 
polled even closer than before^ and at last came to rejoice in the 
cognomen of Boundheads. Between these two grand extremes. 
However, there were innumerable other fashions of wearing the 
hair, the minor ensigns, we suppose, of trimming sectaries. 
Br. Hall, who published a little work in 1643, ^' On the loath* 
somenesse of Long Hair," exclaims — 

" How strangely do men cut their hairs — some all before, 
some all behind, some long round about, their crownes, being 
cut short like qootes or popish priests and friars^ some have 
long locks at their eares, as if they had foure eares, or were 
prickeared ; some have a little long lock onely before, hanging 
downe to their noses, like the taile of a weasall ; every man 
being made a foole at the barber's pleasure, or making a foole 
of the barber for having to make him such a foole.*' 

The virulence with which the Puritans denounced long hair 
even exceeded that of the priests of old. Diseases of the hair 
were lugged in as evidences of the Divine displeasure : for 
example, the worthy divine we have Just been quoting talks of 
phca polonica as unquestionably resulting from the wickedness 
of the times. There is a cat afflicted with this lingular hair- 
disease in the Museum of the College of Surgeons, so we 
suppose that race at the present time are living profligate 
lives ! What says Professor Owen ? 

With the renewed triumph of long air the beard gradually 
shrank up ; £i*st assuming a forked appearance, then dwindhng 
to a peak, and ultimately vanishing altogether. The female 
coiffure of the Stuart period was peculiarly pleasing : clustering 
glossy cuds, which were sometimes made soft and semi-transpa* 
rent by a peculiar friz, gave life and movement to the face; 
whilst a pretty arrangement of loop^ hung like a fringe across 
the forehead^ and added a great air of qiudntness to the whole 
expression. 
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But how shall we approach with safficient awe the 
epoch of perukes ! It is true we have sufficient evidence that 
the Egypt of Pharaoh was not ignorant of the wig — the very 
corpus delicti is familiar to our eyes — and many busts and 
statues in the Vatican have actually marble wigs at this hour 
upon them — clearly indicating the same fact in the days of im- 
perial Home. But apart from these very ancient matters, 
which are comparatively new discoveries^ hitherto our attention 
has been claimed by the simple manipulations of the barber ; we 
now enter upon a period when the dressing of hair rises into a 
real science, and the perruquier with a majestic bearing takes 
the dignity of a professor. To France, of course, we owe the re- 
invention and complete adoption of a head-dress which sacrificed 
the beauty of nature to the delicacies of art. The epidemic 
broke out in the reign of Louis XIII. This prince never from 
his childhood cropped his hair, and the peruke was invented to 
enable those to whom nature had not been so bountiful in the 
item of flowing locks to keep themselves in the mode brought 
in by their royal master. In England the introduction of those 
portentous head-dresses is well marked in Pepys's Diary. 
Under date November 3, 1663, he says — 

"Home, and by and bye comes Chapman, the perriwigg- 
maker, and upon my liking it (the wig), without more ado I went 
up, and then he cut off my haire, which went a little to my 
heart at present to part with it ; but it being over, and my per- 
riwigg on, I paid him 8/., and tway went he with my own 
haire to make up another of; and I by and bye went abroad^ 
after I had caused all my maids to look upon it, and they con- 
cluded it do become me, though Jane was mightily troubled. for 
my parting with my own hair, and so was Besse. 

"November 8, 1663. Lord's Day.— To church, where. I 
found that my coming in a perriwigg did not prove so strange 
as I was afraid it would, for I thought that all the churbh 
would presently have cast their eyes upon me^ but I find Ho 
such things." 
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From this last extract it would appear, that in the beginning 
the peruke, made as it was from the natural hair, was not very 
different from the cavalier mode. The imagination of France 
speedily improved, however, upon poor old Dame Nature. Under 
Louis XIV. the size to which perukes had grown was such, that 
the face appeared only as a small pimple in the midst of a vast sea 
of hair. The great architect of this triumphant age of perukes 
was one Binette, an artist of such note and consequence that 
without him the king and all his courtiers were nothing. His 
equipage and running footmen were seen at every door, and he 
might have adopted without much assumption the celebrated 
mot of his royal master — Uktat c^est moi. The clergy, physi- 
cians, and lawyers, speedily adopted the peruke, as they imagined 
it gave an imposing air to the countenance, and so indeed it 
must be confessed it did. One can never look at the portraits of 
the old bishops and judges dressed in the full-bottomed flowing 
peruke without a sort of conviction that the originals must have 
been a deal more profound and learned than those of our own 
close-cropped age. So impressed was the Grand Monarque 
with the majestic character it lent to the face, that he never 
appeared without his peruke before his attendants, and it was 
the necessity, perhaps, of taking it off at the latest moment of 
the toilet, that caused him to say that no man was a hero to his 
valet-de-chambre. This mode grew so universal that children 
were made to submit to it, and all Nature seemed bewigged. 
The multiplicity of sizes and forms became so numerous that it* 
was found necessary to frame a new technical vocabulary, 
now in parts obscure enough even for the most erudite. Thus 
there were " perruques grandes et petites — en folio, en quarto, 
en trente-deux — perruques rondes, carries, pointues ; perru- 
ques k boudins, i papillons, k deux et trois marteaux," &c., 
&c. 

• For a long time after this invention the head-dress retained 
the natural colour of the hair, but in 1714 it became the fashion 
to have wigs bleached ; the process, however, was ineflfectual, 
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and they speedily turned an ashen gray; to remedy wluch 
defect hair-powder was invoked — another wondrous device 
which speedily spread from the source and centre of civilization 
over the rest of Europe. 

The natural vanity of the fair sex struggled with more or less 
success against the loss of their own hair, hut they mana;ged to 
&iz and build this up with such piles of lace and ribbons that it 
at length excelled the male peruke. In 1760^ when they had 
reached a truly monstrous altitude, one Legros had the extraor- 
dinary impudence to hint that the thing was getting beyond a 
joke, and proposed a return to the "coiffiire h la Grecque." 
For a moment the fair mob of fashion listened, and the hair- 
dressers trembled, for well they knew that, if the women hesi- 
tated, the mode, like their virtue would be losL Accordingly, 
they combined with immense force against Legros, instituted a 
law-suit, and speedily crushed him. This momentary blight re- 
moved, the female head-dress sprang up still more madly than 
before, and assumed an abstruseness of construction hitherto un- 
exampled. The author of the ^^ Secret Memoirs " relates that 
Queen Marie Antoinette herself invented a coiffiire which repre- 
sented all the refinements of landscape gardening — " des collines, 
des prairies emaill^es, des ruisseaux argentins et des torrents 
ecumeux, des jardins sym^triques, et des pares Anglais." From 
the altitude of the head-dresses in 1778 it was found that they 
intercepted the view of spectators in the rear of them at the 
opera, and the director was obliged to refuse admittance to the 
amphitheatre to those persons who wore such immoderate 
coiffures — ^a proceeding which reminds us of the joke of Jack 
Reeve, who, whilst manager of the Adelphi, posted a notice 
that, in consequence of the crowded state of the house, gentle- 
men frequenting the pit must shave off their whiskers ! Such 
was the art expended on these tremendous head-dresses, and, 
such the detail required in their different stages, that ladies of 
quality were often tmder the hands of the artiste the entire day. 
Thus, when they had to attend entertainments on succeeding 
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eyeningVy they were forced to sleep in arm-chairs^ for fear of 
endangeriag the finish of the coiffure ! 

The female head-dress, haying now arrived at its most Alpine 
devation, suddenly toppled oyer and fell, hy the mere accident 
of the Queen's hair coming off during her accouchement. The" 
court, Qut of compliment to her Mfyesty, wore the hair ^ V enfant ; 
others followed, and the fashion was at an end. And it was 
well it was so. It required all the art of our own Sir Jodiua to 
bring this strange mode within the sph^e of pictorial art. And 
yet in real life the white powder was not without its merit. It 
brought out the colour of the cheeks, and added brilliancy to the 
eyes ; in short, it was treating the &ce like a water-colour land- 
scape, mounting it on an ocean of white, which brought out by 
o^mtrast all its natural force and effect. Few can have forgotten 
how many of our beauties gained by figuring in powder at the 
court fancy balls of a few seasons back. 

The maJe peruke, startled, it would appear, by the vehement 
growth of the female coifiiire, stood still, grew gradually more 
calm and reasonable, and at last, spuming any further contest 
with its rival, resigned altogether; and the natural hair, 
powdered and gathered in a queue, at first long, th^ short, and 
tied with ribbon, became tiiie mode, to rout which it required a 
revolution ; in *93 it fell, together with the monarchy of France. 
In the world of fashion here the system stood out till somewiiat 
later; but our Gallo-maniac Whigs were early deserters, and 
Pitt's tax on hair-powder m 1795 gave a grand advantage 
to the innovating party. Pig-tails continued, however, to be 
worn by the army, and those of a considerable length, until 
1804, when they were by ord^ reduced to seven inches ; and at 
last, in 1808, another order commanded them to be out off alto- 
gether. There had, however, been a keen qualm in the ^' parting 
spirit" of Protection. The very next day brought a counter- 
order ; but, to the great joy of the rank and file at least, it was too 
late^^already the pig-tails were all gone. The trouble given to the 
military by the old mode of powdering the hair and dressing the 
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tail was immense, and it often led to the most ludicrons scenes; 
The author of the " Costume of the British Soldier'^ relates that 
on one occasion, in a glorious dependency of ours, a field-day 
was ordered, and there not being sufficient barbers in the garri- 
son to attend all the officers in the morning, the juniors must 
needs have their heads dressed over night, and, to preserve their 
artistic arrangement, pomatumed, powdered, curled, and clubbed, 
these poor wretches were forced to sleep as well as they could 
on, their faces! Such was the rigidity with which certain 
modes were enforced in the army about this period, that there 
was kept in the adjutant's office of each regiment a pattern of 
the correct curls, to which the barber could refer. 

For many years every trace of powder and pigtail has disap- 
peared from the parade as well as the saloon, and footmen are 
now the only persons who use a mode which once set off the 
aristocratic aspects of our Seymours and Hamiltons. The 
horsehair court- wigs of the judges seem to be recollections of 
the white perukes of the early Georgian era, but they are &r 
more massive and precise than the old flowing-head-dresses — 
their exact little curls and sternly cut brow-lines making them 
fit emblems of the unbending, uncompromising spirit of the 
modem bench. Only thirty years ago, it must be remembered, 
the sages of the law, even in ordinary society, sported a pecuhar 
and marking head-gear; or rather there were two varieties in 
constant use, one brief and brown for the morning, the other 
white, pretty ample, and terminating in pigtail, for 4;he Lord 
Mayor's Feast or Bloomsbury Drum. The epoch of reform wit- 
nessed at once the abandonment of Bloomsbury and the final 
abolition of these judicial ensigns. The last adherent was, we 
believe, the excellent Mr. Justice James Alan Park, latterly dis- 
tinguished accordingly as Bushy Park. The general disap- 
pearance of the episcopal peruke befell at the same era of change 
and alarm, being warned to set their house in order, they lost 
no time in dealing with their heads. At this day hardly one 
wig is ever visible even in the House of Lords : and we must 
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say we doubt whether most of the right reverend fathers have 
.gained in weight of aspect by this complete revolution. It has, 
of course, extended over all the inferior dignitaries of the clerical 
order. With the exception of one most venerable relic, which 
has often nodded in opposition to Dr. Parr's /icya 0av/iia, we do 
not suppose there remains one Head with a wig, on the banks of 
either 0am or Isis. Yet people question the capacity or reso- 
lution for internal reforms in our academical Caputs! 

The natiu*al hair, after its long imprisonment, seemed for a 
moment to have run wild. The portraits of the beginning of 
the century, and even down to the time of Lawrence's supremacy, 
show the hair falling thickly upon the brow, and flowing, 
especially in the young, over the shoulders. Who can ever 
forget that has once seen it, the portrait of Young Lindley in 
Dulwich Gallery, by Sir Thomas — ^that noble and sad-looking 
brow, so softly shaded with luxuriant curls ? At the present 
moment almost every lady one meets has her hair arranged in 
"bands" — nothing but bands, the most severe and trying of all 
<M>ifi[ures, and one only adapted to the most classic style of beauty. 
For the face with a downright good-natured pug-nose, or with 
one that is only pleasantly retrousdy to adopt it is quite as 
absurd as for an architect to surmount an irregular Elizabethan 
building with a Doric frieze. Every physiognomy requires its 
own peculiar arrangement of hair, and we only wonder that this 
great truth has ever been lost sight of. There is a kind of hair 
ftill of graceful waves, which in Ireland is called "good-natured 
hair." There is something quite charming in its rippling line 
across the forehead. Art has attempted to imitate it, but the 
eye immediately detects the imposture ; it no more resembles 
the real thing than the set smile of the opera-dancer does the 
genuine play of the features from some pleasurable emotion of 
the mind. This buckled hair is, in short, the same as that 
denounced by the early churchmen under the name of the 
malice of the devil, a term which it well deserves. There is 
another kind of hair which i inclined to hang in slender thread- 
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like looks just on the sides of the face, allowing the lig^t and 
flhade to &11 Hpon the white skin between wiih delightful effects 
Painters particularly affect this poturesque falling of the hair, 
and it is wonderful how it softens the faee, and gives archness to 
the eyes^ which peep out as it were between their own natural 
trellis- work or jaJotmes. We own to a love of the soft glossy 
ringlets which dally and toy with the light on their airy cweres, 
and dance with every motion of the body. There is something 
exceedingly feminine and gentle in them, we think^ which makes 
them more fitted for general adoption than any other style. 
But most of idl to be admired for a noble, generous countenanee, 
is that compromise between the severe*looking " band " and the 
Sowing ringlet, in which the hair, in twisting coils of flossy 
silk, is allowed to fall from the forehead in a delicate sweep 
round that part of the chedc where it melts into the neck, and 
is then gathered up into a single shell4ike convolution behind. 
The Greeks were particularly fond of this arrangement in their 
sculpture, because it repeated the facial outline, and displayed 
the head to perfection. Some naturally pretty women, follow- 
ing the lead of the strong-minded high-tempered sisterhood, are 
in the halKt of sweeping their hair at a very ugly angle of the 
brow, so as to show a tower of forehead, and, as they suppose, 
produce an overawing impression. This is a sad mistake. 
Gorinna, supreme in taste as in genius and beauty, knows better. 
The Greeks threw all the commanding dignity into the rdpv/ij9o«, 
or bow-like ornament. We all admire this in the Diana of the 
British Museum. It was, however, used indiffer^itly for both 
sexes — the Apollo Belvedere is crowned in the same manner. 
The ancients were never guilty of thinking a vast display of 
forehead beautiful in woman, or that it was, in fiict, at all imposing 
in appearance; they invariably set the hair on low, and would 
have stared with horror at the atrocious practice of shaving it at 
the parting, adopted by some people to give height to the brow. 
We do not mean to lay down any absolute rule, however, even 
in this particolaar; the individuality which exists in eveiy person's 
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hair^ as mucli asm their faces^ should be allowed to assert itself 
and the dead level of bands should never be permitted to extin* 
gniish the natural difference between the tresses of brown Dolores 
— "blue-black, lustrous, thick as horse-hair" — and the Greek 
islanders' hair like sea-moss, that Alciphron speaks of. Least 
of all is such an abomination as " fixature " allowable for one 
tnoment; he must have been a bold bad man indeed who first 
calculated the means of solidifying the soft and yielding hair of 
woman. 

There is much more individuality in the treatment of gentle- 
men's hair, simply because most of them leave it more alone, 
and allow Nature to take her course ; nevertheless, the lords of 
the earth, like the ladies, have to a certain extent their prevail- 
ing formula, or rather the hairdressers have, of arranging the 
hair- — ^to wit, one great sprawling wave across the forehead, with 
la cauliflower growth on either Gdde^ To this pattern the artists 
would, if they could, reduce all creation. Their opinion upon 
the gracefiil flow of the hair is to be found in that utmost eflfort 
of their science — ^the wig — ^we mean the upstart sham so styled. 
Was there &ver such a hideous, artificial, gentish-looking thing 
as the George-the-Fourthian peruke — " half in storm, half in 
calm— patted down over the left temple, like a frothy cup one 
blows on to cool it?" Its painfully white net parting, and its 
painfully tight little curls, haunt us. We scarcely ever see that 
type now in its full original horror — ^but bad is the best. It 
eeems, at first thought, very odd that they cannot make a decent 
imitation of a head of hair. People forge old letters, even to 
the imitation of the stains of time and the fading of the ink } 
they copy a flower until it will well nigh entice a bee ; but who 
ever failed to discover a wig on the instant ? Its nasty, hard 
scalp-line against the forehead gives a positive shock to any per- 
son possessing nervous susceptibility* Surely something might 
be done. Nothing ean ever be expected, however, to come 
quite up to that beautiful setting on of the hair which nature 
shows us; for, as a writer in a former number of this Beview 
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says — and, we may be allowed to add, says beautiftdly-^ 
because the pen is now well known to have been held by femi-* 
nine fingers — 

" It is the exquisite line along the roots of the hair — the 
graceful undulations of the shores of the head, thus given to 
sight, with which we are fascinated. Here the skin is invariably 
found finer, and the colour tenderer, than in any other part of 
the human face — ^like the smooth, pure sands, where the tide 
has just retired." 

Again, art can never match even the colour of the hair to the 
complexion and the temperament of the individual. Did any 
one ever see a man with a head of hair of his own growing that 
did not suit him ? On the other hand, was there ever seen a wig 
that seemed a part of the man ? The infinite variety of Nature 
in managing the coiffure is unapproachable. One man's hair she 
tosses up in a sea of curls ; another's she smoothes down to the 
meekness of a maid's ; a third*s she fiames up, like a conflagra- 
tion ; a fourth's she seems to have crystallized, each hair thwart* 
ing and crossing its neighbour, like a mass of needles; to a fifth 
she imparts that sweet and graceful flow which F. Grant and all 
other feeling painters do their best to copy. In colour and tex- 
ture, again, she is equally excellent; each flesh-tint has its 
agreeing shade and character of hair, which if a man departs 
fi'om, he disguises himself. What a standing protest is the 
sandy whisker to the glossy black peruke ! Again, how contra- 
dictory and withered a worn old face looks, whose shaggy white 
eyebrows are crowned by chestnut curling locks ! It reminds 
us of a style of drawing in vogue with ladies some years since, 
in which a bright-coloured haymaker is seen at work in a cold, 
black-lead pencil landscape. 

Of the modern beard and whisker we desire to write respect- 
fully. A mutton-chop seems to have suggested the form of the 
substantial British whisker. Out of this simple design countless 
varieties of forms have arisen. How have they arisen ? Can 
any one give an account of his own whiskers from their birth 
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Upwards ? To our mind there is nothing more mysterious than 
the growth of this manly appendage. Did any fer-seeing youth 
deliberately design his own whisker ? Was there ever known a 
hobbledehoy who saw " a great fiiture" in his silken down, and 
determined to train it in the way it should go ? We think not. 
British whiskers, in truth, have grown up, like all the great 
institutions of the country, noiselessly and persistently — an out* 
ward expression, as the Germans would say, of the inner life of 
the people ; the general idea allowing of infinite variety accord^ 
ing to the individuality of the wearer. Let us take the next half 
dozen men passing by the window as we write. The first has 
his whiskers tucked into the comers of his mouth, as though he 
were holding them up with his teeth. The second whisker that 
we descry has wandered into the middle of the cheek, and there 
stopped as though it did not know where to go to, like a youth 
who has ventured out into the middle of a ball-room with all 
eyes upon him. Yonder bunch of bristles (No. 3) twists the 
contrary way under the owner's ear : he could not for the life of 
him tell why it retrograded so. That fourth citizen with the 
vast Pacific of a face has little whiskers, which seem to have 
stopped short after two inches of voyage, as though aghast at 
the prospect of having to double such a Cape Horn of a chin. 
We perceive coming a tremendous pair, running over the shirt- 
collar in luxuriant profusion. Yet we see as the colonel or 
general takes off his hat to that lady, that he is quite bald — 
those whiskers are, in fact, nothing but a tremendous landslip 
from the veteran's head ! 

Even in Europe, some skins seem to have no power of pro- 
ducing hair at all. Dark, thick-complexioned people are fre- 
quently quite destitute of either beard or whiskers, and Nature 
now and then, as if to restore the balance, produces a hairy 
woman. A charming example was exhibiting a short time since 
in town. The description she gives of herself in every particular 
we will not back, but here it is from the printed bill : — 

^' The public is most respectfully informed that Mad. For- 
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tmme^ one of the most curious phenomenons whioh ever ai^)eared 
in Europe, has arrived in London, in the person of a young 
woman, 21 jears of age, whose face, which is of an extraor* 
dinary whiteness, is surrounded by a beard as black as jet, about 
four inches in length. The beard is as thick and bushy as that of 
any man. The young lady is a native of Geneva, in Switzerland, 
and has received a most brilliant educati(m. She speaks French 
fluently, and will answer all the questions that maybe addressed 
to her. Her beard, which reaches from one eye to the other, 
perfectly encircles the lace, forming the most surprising con- 
trast, but without impairing its beauty. Her bust is most finely 
formed, and leaves not the least doubt as to her sex. She will 
approach all the persons who may honour her with their pre^ 
sence, and give an account of her origin and birth, and explain 
the motives which induced her to quit her country. Everybody 
will also be allowed to touch her be^d, so as to be convinced 
that it is perfectly naturaL" 

The beard was certainly a most glorious specimen, and shamed 
any man's that we have ever seen. 

Of the expression of hair — could we press for the nonce a quill 
from Esthonia — ^much might be well and edifyingly said. The 
Greeks, with their usual subtilty in reading Nature, and inter-' 
preting her in their works of art, have distinguished their gods 
by the variations of this excrescence. Thus the hair of the 
Phidian Jove in the Vatican, which rises in spouts, as it were, 
from the forehead, and then falls in wavy curls, is like the mane 
of the lion, most majestic and imperial in appearance. The orisp 
curls of Hercules again retnind us of the short locks between the 
horns of the indomitable bull; whilst the hair of Neptune falla 
down wet and dank like his own sea- weed. The beautiful flow- 
ing locks of Apollo, full and free, represent perpetual youth; 
and the gentle, vagrant, bewitchmg tresses of Venus denote most 
clearly her peculiar characteristics and claims as a divinity of 
Olympus. What gives the loose and wanton air to the portraits 
in Charles IL's bedchamber at Haiapton Court ? Ducliess and 
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Countess sweep along the canvas with all the dignity that Lely 
could flatter them with; hut on the disordered curls and the 
forehead fringed with love-locks Cyprian is plainly written. Even 
Nell Qwyn, retired into the deep shade of the alcove, beckons us 
with her sweet; soft redundance of ringlets. But too well 
woman knows the power Venus has endowed her with in this 
silken lasso : — 

" Fair tresses man's iznpeiial raoe ens&are, 
And beauty draws ns with a single hair." 

In the rougher oex the temper and disposition are more appa- 
rent from the set of the hair than in woman, because, as already 
observed, they allow it to follow more the arrangement of 
xltiture. Curly hair bespeaks the sanguine temperament, lank 
hair the phlegmatic Poets for the most part, we believe, have 
had curly hair — though our own age has exhibited some notable 
exceptions to the rule. Physiology has not yet decided upon 
what the curl is dependent, but we feel satisfied it arises from a 
flattening of one side of the hair more than the other. 

So well do people understand the character as expressed by 
the hair and its management, that it is used as a kind of index. 
Commercial ideas are very exact respecting it. What chance 
would a gentleman with a moustache have of getting a situation 
in a bank? Even too much whisker is looked upon with sus- 
picion. A cTean shave is usually, as the world goes, expected in 
persons aspiring to any post of serious trust. We confess that 
few monstrosities in this line afliBct us more dismally than the 
combination of dsjidj Javaris with the, however reduced, peruke 
of Brother Briefless or Brother Hardup. It is needless to add 
that anything like hirsute luxuriance about a sacerdotal phy- 
siognomy is oflensive to every orthodox admirer of the via 
media. 
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THE ANCIENT GARDEN. 

About the middle of a summer's day 
Once was I wandering in the silent paths 
That lay within an ancient garden's gloom ; 
Stirring the night-moths midemeath the leaves 
Of the fresh privet hedges, white with bloom, 
So on, adown the solemn yew-tree walk. 
That cast a shadow like a solid wall, 
Until I reached that gloomy garden's heart, 
A little space, that, free to sun and air. 
Lay damasked with the painted spires of fiowei-s. 
Fast in the centre stood an ancient dial. 
That seemed the solemn spirit of the place, 
Severe in silence, mid the flood of light. 

I leaned my elbow on the crumbling stone. 
Painted with lichen and green canker stains ; 
And whilst I rested for a season brief. 
My spirit fell into a quiet muse. 
And soon I peopled all the space around 
Quaintly in fashions of a day gone by — 
The footsteps heard of all that trod those paths. 
The old, who tottered in the burning sun — 
The lovers^ hand in hand, who sought the shade, 
In the fresh mornings counted with the past. 
All these, thought I, within this little space 
Stood here awhile, and marked with different mood 
How the black shadow of the tooth of Time 
Devoured the shining circle of the dial. 

First came the old man, trembling on his stick j 
A moment gazed— then shook his withered hand — 
Alas ! my time is very short, said he j 
And, feeding on the faded picture of his youth. 
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He passed. Next^ came young manhood flushed^ 
What of the clock it was^ at leisure read, 
The whilst into the future fast he pushed. 
And then a maid with yellow hair blown back 
(Like tearful angel in some missal old) 
Who read of broken trysts in ages past, 
A moment glanced to see how late the day, 
And still no footstep down the pathway came. 

Where are they gone — the old and withered man, 
And the first fresh glorious dew of youth ? 
A passing bell — the fall of bitter tears. 
And now upon the hill-side's gentle slope 
The sheep are wandering o'er forgotten graves ! 
And so the people of the garden passed. 

Not so the garden. With each gladdening spring. 
The old roots stir within its ancient breast. 
The hollyhock shoots spirewise through the air, 
And hangs her crimson bells out to the bee. 
The rose unfoldeth to her inmost leaf, 
The vine creeps on. The cedar's tardy growth, 
Has jostled out the mossy, crumbling seat, 
Where once the lovers idled in the shade — 
Perfect the picture — as it was of old, 
Save human hearts which have for ever passed. 

Thus musing down a shady walk I turned. 
This life, said I, slips very fast away ; 
But who would stop the running of the sand ? 
'Twere but the folly of a child, who grasps 
The waters of some swiftly running stream, 
Which mocking through each vacant finger flows 
Down to the great inevitable sea. 
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A VISION. 

I WAS the other day in the company of half-a-dozen young 
ladies — gentle cousins — all of them as merry as little larks, as 
busy as lamplighters, and as important as the preparation for 
that great event in female life-;-a wedding — could make them. 
The bride's bonnet had just come home, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a dozen lily-white hands all in one tumultuous 
group, arranging and shaping it to the face of the fair maid her- 
self. It was pronounced on all hands (Juite the thing — a love of a 
bonnet, in &ct; and after haying deposited it in the centre of the 
table, and hunted under the sofa and in all quarters of the room 
to make sure that the cat was not there, they left me with an 
especial charge not to touch it for the world. I promised accord- 
ingly, as I sat dozing before the fire, and they left me alone to 
pursue their welcome task. Presently a knock, knock, came to 
the door ^ it speedily opened, and a strange gentleman in respect- 
able black entered with a magic-lantern under his arm. Some- 
how or other I was not a bit astonished at his entrance, but took 
. it quite as a matter of course. " So you have a bride's bonnet 
there," said he, looking at me with his keen gray eyes; "all 
smiles and happiness, I suppose?" 

" Yes," said I, as though he had been the oldest friend in the 
world, " little Anne ^" 

" Ah ! " said he, interposing, " people must marry, I suppose ; 
but I have a word or two to say to you about this pmcrack." 
And stepping up to the bonnet, he turned up his cuffs like an 
expert chemical lecturer, took it in his hands, blew upon it, and 
as quickly as a child's card-house rattles to the ground, the 
bonnet lay in pieces before him. Satin, blush-rose, feather, 
frame-work, and the very cotton with which it was sown, lay 
grouped under his hands. He then dehberately wiped the illu- 
minated lens of his magic-lantern. ^^ Let us begin," said he, 
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^^ from the hegbmng,^* taking in lis grizzly fingers the blush- 
roae^ and strippiag its stem until the iron wire, of which it was 
composed was laid bare. Before erven this thread of metal can 
be produced, men must dire into the bowels of the earth to pro* 
cure the ore and the fuel with which to smelt it. ^' I will show 
you the true history of the making of this bonnet." With that 
he turned the focus of the lantern upon the wall^ and I saw a 
picture of a deep pit into which men continually kept entering, 
and as continually emei^ing fimn, like so many emmets, black 
and filthy to the last degree ; and further in the mine, toiling up 
eteep ascents, women on their hands and knees, with chains 
round their bodies, dragged up the heavy corres of coal.* 

" But this/' said I, " surely is not fit employment for women? " 

" Well," said he with, a shrug, as if mimicking a general 
expression, " what's to be done ? Somebody must do it." 

With that he changed the slides, and I saw a child, not more 
than five years old, sitting in a narrow low passage in the 
i^motest darkness of the mine. I saw him puU something he 
lield in his hand, a litde door opened, and the woman harnessed 
to the corve passed onwards ; the door shut to, and the child 
was again in the darkness, huddled up in the comer to protect 
bimself fi-om the cold and damp. Notidng mysurprise, my strange 
Tiaitor remarked, ^' This sort of thing soon uses them up, but 
there are plenty more in the ^ labour-market' What so cheap 
as flesh and blood? But we have forged the tough iron and 
spun the fine wire. Now for the artist's touch." 

As he spoke, a iresh slide rattled through the lantern ; and 
in a mean i*oom I saw a po<»' girl, winding delicate gaiize round 
l^e iron wire, and with wan fingers, mocking nature in one of 
her most beautiful moods. As she added petal afber petal of the 
rose she was making, she stole hour after hour from the night. 
'* You see," said he, " she tints the flower from the colour of hw 
own poor cheek. Alas ! that the human rose should decay that 

* Since this paper wbs written, tliis degrading kind of labour has been 
prohibited by the Legislature. 
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this artificial thing might flourish!" He said this sadlj^ but 
immediately added, in his usual tone, '^ but there — what's to be 
done? The pay is slow starvation, I admit; but these women 
crowd the labour-market so, that they are glad enough to slave 
even at this work — if not^ a morse fate awaits them,** 

" But we have only got as far as the flower in our lecture," 
he said, and held out the blush-rose he had taken from the bon- 
net ; he then put it aside with the triumphant air of one who has 
just made a successfril demonstration. 

'^ Here," said he, holding up a piece of the glazed calico 
lining, '^ I will show you something interesting about this," and 
immediately threw out upon the wall a picture which difiered 
from all that had gone before it. Tall palms, and all the luxu- 
riant vegetation of the East, shot up. Then a village was seen 
upon the banks of the Ganges. In the open air workmen sat at 
their looms weaving cloth, and singing as they wove. 

'^ Have you noticed the scene enough?" said he. I nodded, 
the picture dissolved, and instead of the former scene of beauty 
and industry, I saw a village in rums, through which the wild 
dog alone roamed, and the jungle grew up to its very foot. 

" You see," said he, anticipating my eager query as to the 
cause of this change, " when the power-loom first began to re- 
volve, and the tall chimneys of Manchester to rise, the poor rude 
looms on the banks of the Ganges, and their frugal, industrious 
WOTkers, perished at a blow. But you know competition is the 
order of the day — the weak in these times must go to the wall/* 

Perceiving that I did not exactly understand the Christian 
spirit of this doctrine, he added, with a more earnest tone — 
" Perhaps the time will come, when the transition from a slow- 
to a more speedy method of production, through the agency of 
machinery, will be made with some mitigation of all this sudden 
and unlocked for misery — ^but while I am moralizing my lamp is 
burning, and I have a score of slides yet to show you.'' 

With that the lantern threw upon the wall another picture. It 
was an African desert, and an Arab on horseback was hunting 
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down the swift ostrich, which with outspread wings sailed along 
the burning sand. At length, worn out by the greater power of 
endurance of his pursuer, he was taken and slain, and his captor 
rewarded himself for his trouble by plucking from the yet bleed- 
ing bird his waving plumage. In the distance, a caravan comes 
winding along towards some distant' mart, to which the Arab 
attaches himself— the wells fail the moving multitude, and one 
by one man and beast fall, and leave their whitened bones as a 
track-mark for future travellers across the waste ; but the mer- 
candise is borne home, though human life is lost. 

^* You would not think, to see with what negligent elegance 
this feather falls," said the stranger, holding up its white sweep, 
^' that man had given even life in the struggle to bring it to this 
perfection. But there, what's to be done ? — ^we always thought 
more of matter than of man. We have not quite finished yet," 
isaid he, taking up the cane framework of the bonnet ; *^ we must 
go to the New World for our next picture." 

As he spoke, he adjusted a new slide, and showed a Brazilian 
plantation, in which the slaves laboured under fear of the cow- 
hide of the overseer. " The bees who make the honey," sAid he, 
with his cold sneer, ^^ how grateful man is to them ! I suppose 
you think we have no such slaves. I have two or three choice 
slides here," said he, holding up the transparent glasses — '^ a figure 
or so of an exhausted milliner, and a Spitalfields weaver in his 
little gan»et, weaving inch by inch of glossy satin, whilst his own 
poor family have only rags to cover them ; but I have shown 
you enough of the misery that has gone towards making this 
little trifle. The pretty little itniss, when she puts it on, and 
carries it so lightly on her head, will little think how it has been 
delved, and forged, and weaved, and built up into such becoming 
frtshion — but 'tis worth a thought about." With that he blew 
lightly on the scattered materials, and they rushed together 
again as speedily as they had before fallen to pieces. 

'^ And now," said he, in the rising tone of one coming to his 
peroration^ ^' I am not altogether such a bad sort of a spirit as 
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you might have taken me to he. So I will give you a sentiment 
of much importance to the working hees in the husy human 
hive, and that i» — 

A HAPPIER PBODUOTIOlf AlTD A nBTTBR PI8TBIBUTI0N OF 

WEALTH. 

And clapping his magic lantern under his arm, be wished 
me a good evening and disappeared. 

" Why, Tom ! " said a sweet voice close to my ear, at the 
same time a soft little fist thumped me on the back : ^^ Why, 
Tom," said Anne, "you have been tallring such strange things 
in your sleep this last half-hour. I told you how 'twould be, 
eating so many nuts." And truly I had gone fisiat ade^ with 
my feet on the fender, and saw this vision* 

And now, gentle reader, do not be angry with me if, imitating 
the tactics of the newspaper pu^ which begin with eome 
alluring title and gradually lead on to the " Mart of Moses," or 
the as inevitable " Macassar," I have struck in your heart upon 
an universal sympathy, and thus beguiled you into the lesa in- 
teresting channels of social economy. But for once the puff, 
like the foam of the tankard, is all on the top, and it will be 
seen, perhaps, that there is more substance in the matter below 
than the title warrants. Considering how important a portkm 
of the community are the pxMluctive (dasses, it is no slight mat- 
ter that we endeavour to rid their daily occupatioDS as mudi as 
possible of the needless repulsiveness and danger that in too 
many cases at present attaches to them. As for the proposition 
of " A better distribution of wealth," it has occupied the atten- 
tion of aU the most enlightened economists, but they have looked 
upon it as a thing rather to be desired than capable of accomplish- 
ment In the various joint-stock associations, however, and 
mutual benefit societies, which have spread lately so widely 
among the middle and working classes, by which profits are dif- 
fused through the masses instead of centring in large capitalists, 
one of the methods by which the problem is to be worked is per- 
haps hit upon. 
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THE PASSING OF THE STORM. 

Slowly had sailed away the heavy rack 
That hung between us and the god of day ; 

And there remained but one lone cloud and black, 
That noiseless moved against the sunny way. 

And as it passed, beneath its under edge^ 
The sun sent down his smile upon the earth ; 

Spreading from field to field, from tree to sedge, 
As laughter-spreads around a tale of mirth. 

The sunshine now with joyous step moved on 
Until it reached a corn-field, spreading wide, 

That, pale before the wind, ran swift along, 
All blanched with fear, like foam waves on a tide. 

But every ear soon felt the sun-light fall, 
And quick upreared its head against the sky, 

And shook its yellow beard and form so tall, 
As cowards do when danger has gone by. 

Released, the glorious orb6d sun did rise, 
And earth smiled gladly through her crystal tears, 

Glad as the looks that gleam from brimming eyes 
When joy doth take the place of haunting fears. 

And then the splendours of the arch did grow, 
The moist earth spanning with its glorious sweep; 

A frame of coloured tears its gentle bow, 
For many a village spire and rural peep. 

Slowly away I sa-w that lone doud ride, 
Its sluggard shadow loitering o'er the plain ; 

But swift anon it climbed the mountain sidey 
Contorted strange, like some huge thing in pain. 

I 
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THE DESERTED COTTAGE. 

Rank nettles grew sidling the, barren walls. 
Grass peeped atween the pathway stones. 

Green thistles and long iv j falls, 
At night made sighs and nooans. 

Yet were there lingering remnants there, 
Between the tangling of the weeds, 

Of plats, and such trim gardening care. 
That still showed faintly through the reeds. 

High np the second lattice frame, 
Showed all a hoUowness behind ; 

No light was there, no cheerful flame, 
No shadow moving thwart the blind. 

This mouldering lattice sill upon, 
A large dog-daisy breezes wooed; 

And by it when the eve came on, 
A lizard crept to seek for food. 

The noontide ever found all peace, 

No latch did clink, or creaked the floor ; 

No motion for a lengthened lease 
The spider had across the door. 



OLD THINGS BY NEW NAMES. 

There seems to be a rage just at the present moment for re- 
christening all articles of wearing apparel. Genuine old Saxon 
appellations appear to be on the point of being driven out 
by foreign invaders, just as our indigenous population fled 
before the bazmers of the White Horse. A French and Latin 
dictioTiary is become almost indispensable in elucidating one- 
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half of the advertisements to be found in the Times. It is 
quite bad enough in Scotch gardeners to astonish a clump of 
cowslips, or a bed of edging stock, by ticketing them with some 
outlandish name as long as my arm — (poor things ! I often 
think how, in the early mornings, they must try and repeat 
over to themselves their new names, and at last give it up in 
disgust) — but for honest, downright costs and hats and breeches 
to be so served, is quite intolerable. 

I was making some purchases the other day, in one of the 
splendid outfitting establishments in the city, much given to 
this sort of absurdity, when a scene occurred which placed the 
ludicronsness of the practice in rather a strong light. A rough- 
looking farmer came in, and after gaping round at the esta- 
blishment a minute or two, wiping his brow and slapping his 
handkerchief into his hat with force enough to hit the crown out, 
he gave a bang on the counter with his crooked ash stick, and 
shouted out to '^ Cash," as the lad is called who receives the 
sales-money from the different shopmen in his isolated pulpit. 

'' Young man, I do want doo or dree dthings." 

(Undeniable '^ down-along " Zummerset,* thought I to my- 
self). 

^' Ctesh " took not the least notice of this appeal, however, 
but went on apparently at a difficult calculation. 

The £Emner kept gazing up at him a minute or two longer, 
like the man in the illustrated spelling-book, at the boy who 
won't come down out of the apple-tree. 

At last he shouted out, " Co-wn down and serve I, hool 'e?" 

At this new and rather more energetic summons, "Cash" 
lifted his eyes, as a superior being might, who surveyed an 
inferior world, glared at the customer, and fell to his work 
again as though nothing had occurred. 

Two or three assistants, however, who had heard the noise, 
now pressed forward to supply the new customer. 

• That portion of Somersetshire which Hes hetween Bristol and Bridg- 
water, is called by the inhabitants, ** Down-along." 
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" I ben' calling up to dthick veller in pulpit, like mad. If I 
had'n in my vive acre at who-am, I'd make'n look a bit livelier, 
I reckon ; I do want to zee a gurt co-at." 

The shopman drew an invisible tape round the capacious 
chest of his customer with his eye, and took down a bundle 
from a shelf. " I think this paletot " but ere he could com- 
plete the sentence the farmer was down upon him. 

" Paletoe, what's a paletoe? what be thick vetler telling 
about 7 " he said, turning to me. 

The shopman in astonishment, stood stock still, and stared 
with the string of the still unopened parcel in his mouth. 

" I do want a gurt co-at — ^zummut like dthick," went on the 
farmer, buttoning his great sack of a top coat, and turning 
round, '^ only, we' a little more cut like." 

The little dapper assistant had by this time collected his 
senses, and, undoing the parcel, he handed out the paletot, this 
time prudently omitting its name. 

" We do a great deal in this article," said he. 

The farmer pinched up the material between bis great thick 
finger and thumb, then held it up with both hands between 
him and the light. 

" Why I should bust'n out in the zeems in vive minutes ! 
uh be dthinner than our Mall's bumbazeen petticoat i Noa, 
noa ! that on't do vor I." 

After a great deal of rummaging, a ^' slop " great coat was 
fixed upon, which chiefly recommended itself because of a side- 
pocket that would be " handy-like for a vlem." 

"What's the next article I can do for you?" said the shopman. 

" Well I do want doo or dree szhurts." 

*' Carratzza^s ? " said the salesman, interrogatively. 

The fiirmer looked up and down as if he did not quite catch 
the question ; then, as if he fancied his dog must have been 
addressed, he whistled and said, " Snap, tell the gentleman can 
you kill a rat, zur." 

^^ You mistake me^" said the shopman. " This is the car- 
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ratzza shirt — buttons behind — cut to shape of body — small 
sleeves — article I can recommend." 

The countryman gave a loud guffaw^ but it sounded most 
ominously ; he evidently did not know whether to laugh or 
swear. He didn't want, he said, such *' rancy dthengs," but 
'^ zummut as ould stand harvest work, and not strike in cold wi' 
the zweet," so he was duly served with long-cloth. 

" Is there anything else to-day ? " said the shopman. 

^' Well, let's ha' a look at a hat, a cheap un and a good un, 
mind." 

" Let me recommend you one of the Hydrotoholicsy 

" What de zay now ? " said the farmer, half savagely growl- 
ing out of the midst of the new purchase, the cuffs of which 
he was adjusting over his great beefy hands. 

" An hydrotobolic," returned the salesman ; '^ you will find 
it a great improvement on the old system." 

" I want a hat, and none of your holies," said the customer, 
with a suspicious look, as though he suspected the man was 
making fun of him. 

A hat was now handed down, and the assistant took off 
the silver paper with a whirl. " This," said he, '* is the patent 
ventilator." 

'* Thur, tak'n away, tak'n away ; I wunt ha' none o' your 
new-vangled dthengs. Let's look at an old-vashioned beaver 
as uU look well when the wind ruffs'n up a bit." 

At last he got a broad brim to his &ncy, and as he surveyed 
himself in his new hat and coat in the cheval glass, he ex- 
claimed — 

" I be dam'd if my old missus ool know I in dthick new rig." 

" You don't want anything in the boot line ? " adroitly put 
in the shopman, glancing at the feet of his customer, which 
looked more like battered flat irons than anything else. 

'^ Well, they be main shabby," said the farmer, glancing at 
his well-worn tops; " let's look at some new uns. We wunt 
spile the zship for a ha'p'orth o' tar." 
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'^ Let me call your attention to a new article just out/' said 
the shopman — " Ghittaperdha soles." 

'* Dam thee now, hear to un ! " said the now thoroughly 
irritated clod^ turning to me again. ^^ He do dthink I a soft 
un ; but I'm bloVd if I stand his chaffing any longer ! " 

A tremendous whack of the crooked ash stick upon the counter 
made the announcement more emphatic. The shopman gave a 
start, and dropped the pairs of gutta-percha soled boots he 

was holding out to his customer. " &utta percha " he 

stammered. 

'^ Don't guttle perch me any more, I zay. Make out thee 
bill, and let 's ha' done we'e ! " roared the farmer. 

While the salesman was making out the bill, I amused my- 
self with giving the old fiirmer a skbtch of the quality of the 
gntta percha soles, telling him how they got as hard as iron in 
cold weather, and the propensity they had to melt off your feet 
when innocently warming your toes at the fire. 

" New vangled dthengs, be brengen this country to ruina^ 
tion," he muttered in reply. At last he paid his bill and was 
about to trudge, when his tormentor, as though he could not 
help it, as a parting speech, called his attention to a pair of 
" calcarapedeSy^ or self-adjusting goloshes. The countryman 
turned upon his heel, and as he banged his stick upon the floor, 
said, '^ I tell thee what, my lad, if I had thee ' down along ' ior 
a few minutes, I'd beat some king's English out o' thee;" and, 
clutching his bundle, departed. His dog Snap, noting the 
anger of his master, thought he also must make a telling exit, 
so, rushing up to a wooden dummy, representing a little boy 
in a sky-blue tunic, he made a grab at one of his legs ; finding, 
however, that his teeth met something' harder than flesh, he 
worried it savagely for a moment, and then bolted with a piece 
of blue pantaloons in his mouth, waving like a flag. 
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LIFE AFTER DEATH. 

With dancing plumes they brought me up here dead : 

Dead; and to lie imtil the end of time. 

They cursed me ere the priest had shut his book; 

And cast a stone down for the clod of earth ; 

And here they left me on this hill-side bleak^ 

Face imto face with my offended God. 

Day after day until the end of time^ 

Here must I lie withii; my narrow bed, 

And ever gazing upwards must T read 

The sneering lies they Ve graven on my tomb, 

Touching the merits of the rich deceased; 

Whilst texts of Scripture, circled round with clouds, 

And gilded angels at the oomers set. 

Mask with a smile my dark and utter woe. 

Welcome to me each little sound that breaks 
The hideous vigil that I'm forced to keep — 
The sheep's short bite upon a neighbouring grave — 
The stranger's tread in summer evenings calm, 
Wandering from stone to stone with pace subdued, 
Of epitaphs and ancient dates in search--* 
And, more than all, the Sabbath's simple bell, 
My only measure for the passing time. 
Quickly my darkened ear doth catch each sound, 
The old rope fraying 'gainst the belfry beam ; 
The pathway swarming with quick children's feet. 
As files along the punctual village school ; 
From every side, the people as tbey pour. 
Some from across the scented fields of bean, 
Some through the breast-deep, poppied, waving com. 
The village spire a central point to all. 

A hundred knees soon meekly bend them down. 
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So still in prayer the little bee's clear hum 
Entering the porch fills all the listening aisle 
(For none might hear the angeFs rustling wing 
Who at God's altar ever humbly tends). 
Christ ! for one short hour of living breathy 
One little hour^ the meanest listener there^ 
The meanest hind who at my 'scutcheon stares 
With awe and wonder at its bloody hand^ 
That palm to palm tby pardon I might crave^ 
To lift away mj heavy load of sin. 

The preacher's voice into my prison sinks, — 
'^ As falls tbe tree so ever must it lie." 
My prayers tbey stop, my supplicating hands 
Dismayed fall down beneath the damned dead. 

Too late ! too late ! religion's tender dew 
Falls but to mock upon my house of clay ; 
Fool that I was, the faintest word of trust, — 
Late as the dying thief upon the cross, 
Tremblingly breathed into his Saviour's ear, — 
Pure as the mom had sent my soul to God. 

The smiling people pass out through the porch. 
And thread the green graves to their bappy homes ; 
The meagre sexton shuffles down the path, 
The hatchway shuts, and all's again at rest 
Within the circle of the church-yard wall, 
Death's dismal pound, upon the lonely hill. 
Here must I lie until the end of time, 
A faithless servant trembling at the door. 
Who waits in fear his angry mastei^'s call. 
And the inevitable doom to come. 
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